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BERKELEY’S LIFE AND WRITINGS.' 


Proressor Fraser, and the University of Oxford, have done a good 
service to philosophy, in recalling the attention of students to the 
writings of a great man, by the publication of a new, and the first 
complete, edition of his works. Every tiro in metaphysics is familiar 
with the name of Berkeley, and thinks himself perfectly well 
acquainted with the Berkeleian doctrines: but they are known, in 
most cases, so far as known at all, not from what their author, but 
from what other people, have said of them, and are consequently, by 
the majority of those who think they know them, crudely conceived, 
and their most characteristic features misunderstood. Though he 
was excelled by none who ever wrote on philosophy in the clear 
expression of his meaning, and discrimination of it from what he did 
not mean, scarcely any thinker has been more perseveringly misap- 
prehended, or has been the victim of such persistent ‘gnoratio elenchi ; 
his numerous adversaries having generally occupied themselves in 
proving what he never denied, and denying what he never asserted. 
If the facilities afforded by Professor Fraser’s labours induce those 
who are interested in philosophy or in the history of philosophy to 
study Berkeley’s speculations as they issued from his own mind, we 
think it will be recognised that of all who, from the earliest times, 
have applied the powers of their minds to metaphysical inquiries, he 
is the one of greatest philosophic genius: though among these are 
included Plato, Hobbes, Locke, Hartley, and Hume; Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Kant. For, greatly as all these have helped 
the progress of philosophy, and important as are the contributions of 


(1) “The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne, including 
many of his writings hitherto unpublished. With Prefaces, Annotations, his Life and 
Letters, and an Account of his Philosophy.’”” By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. In four vols., 
Svo. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1871. 
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several of them to its positive truths, of no one of them can it be 
said as of Berkeley, that we owe to him three first-rate philosophical 
discoveries, each sufficient to have constituted a revolution in psycho- 
logy, and which by their combination have determined the whole 
course of subsequent philosophical speculation; discoveries, too, 
which were not, like the achievements of many other distinguished 
thinkers, merely refutations of error, and removal of obstacles to 
sound thinking, but were this and much more also, being all of 
them entitled to a permanent place among positive truths. These 
discoveries are— 

1. The doctrine of the acquired perceptions of sight: that the most 
important part of what our eyes inform us of, and in particular 
externality, distance, and magnitude, are not direct perceptions of 
the sense of sight, but judgments or inferences, arrived at by a rapid 
interpretation of natural signs; the signification of which signs is 
taught to us neither by instinct nor reason, but by experience. 

2. The non-existence of abstract ideas; and the fact that all the 
general or class notions by means of which we think or reason, are 
really, whether we know it or not, concrete ideas of individual 
objects. 

3. The true nature and meaning of the externality which we 
attribute to the objects of our senses: that it does not consist in a 
substratum supporting a set of sensible qualities, or an unknown 
somewhat, which, not being itself a sensation, gives us our sensations, 
but consists in the fact that our sensations occur in groups, held 
together by a permanent law, and which come and go independently 
of our volitions or mental processes. 

The first-mentioned of these three speculations was the earliest 
great triumph of analytic psychology over first appearances (digni- 
fied in some systems by the name of Natural Beliefs) ; and at once 
afforded a model and set an example to subsequent analysts. 

The second corrected a misconception which darkened the whole 
theory of the higher operations of intellect, making impossible any 
real progress in the analysis of those operations until the error had 
been got rid of. The Conceptualists stopped the way in philosophy, 
as at an earlier period the Realists had done. Berkeley refuted them, 
and, while adopting what was true in the doctrines of Nominalism, 
laid the foundation of a theory of the action of the mind in 
general reasoning, far ahead of anything which the Nominalists had 
arrived at. 

Thirdly and lastly, the speculations of Berkeley concerning our 
notion of the external world, besides their psychological impor- 
tance as an analysis of perception, were the most memorable lesson 
ever given to mankind in the great intellectual attainment of not 
believing without evidence. From that time a new canon of belief, 
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and standard of proof, were given to thinkers, on all the abstruser 
subjects of philosophical inquiry. 

The three together have made Berkeley the turning-point of the 
higher philosophy in modern times. As a matter of historical fact, 
this admits of no dispute. Psychology and metaphysics before and 
after Berkeley differ almost like ancient and modern history, or 
ancient and modern physics. His first two discoveries have been the 
starting-point of the true analytic method of studying the human 
mind, of which they alone have rendered possible the subsequent 
developments; while his reasonings on Matter have confessedly 
decided the direction of all succeeding metaphysical thought, alike in 
those who accepted, wholly or partially, the doctrine of Berkeley, and 
in those who fought against it. 

When to all this it is added that, in mere literary style, he can take 
rank among the best writers of an age not unjustly regarded as in 
that respect the great age of English prose literature, there is reason 
enough that a knowledge of his doctrines should be sought in his 
own works, and that the present edition of them should not rest, idly 
on library shelves, but should be part of the familiar reading of all 
serious students of the philosophy or history of the human mind. 

In reading Berkeley’s writings as a connected whole, one is 
forcibly struck with the completeness with which all his characteristic 
doctrines had been wrought out in his mind, before he gave publicity 
to any of them. In the very interesting common-place book (or 
rather note-book) kept by Berkeley when a student at the University 
of Dublin, and which Professor Fraser has had the good fortune and 
merit of bringing to light, every opinion distinctive of Berkeley is 
already found, even down to his points of dispute with the mathe- 
maticians; and found, not in germ merely, but almost as complete 
in point of mere thought, as in any of his subsequent writings. What 
is called his idealism, or disbelief in Matter, had not only been reached 
by him, but had become a fixed habit of thought at that early age. 
This fact is not without psychological interest, as explaining the 
sincere astonishment manifested in many passages of his writings, 
that his interpretation of sensible phenomena should not, as soon as 
understood, be seen to be the self-evident and common-sense view of 
them. Such examples of the mental law—that a mode of representing 
things to ourselves with which we have grown familiar, however 
opposed it may be to common opinion, tends to become, in our own 
minds, apparently self-evident—should not, when they come before 
us, be dismissed as the eccentricities of an individual, but should 
make us reflect how much more likely it is that the common opinion 
itself may also be indebted for its apparent self-evidence to its still 
greater degree of familiarity, often unbroken by the suggestion, even 
to fancy, of anything contradictory to it. 
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The doctrine of Berkeley’s first psychological work, the ‘“ Essay 
towards a New Theory of Vision,” seems, and indeed is, quite inde- 
pendent of immaterialism; and has been accepted by the great 
majority of subsequent psychologists, most of whom have adopted a 
hostile attitude towards his idealism. But, though he published the 
theory of the acquired perceptions of sight before his main 
doctrine (which it only preceded by a year), in his own mind there 
was an intimate connection between them. For, the form in which 
he liked to represent to himself those visual appearances of linear and 
aérial perspective, and those muscular sensations attending move- 
ments of the globes of the eyes, which, being interpreted, inform us 
of tangible distance and magnitude, was that of a language in which 
God speaks to us, and the meaning of which, derived solely from his 
will, is taught to us, not by direct instruction, but by experience. 
Now, Berkeley’s idealism was an extension of this notion to the 
whole of our bodily sensations. As considered by him, all these are 
the direct act of God, who by his divine power impresses them on 
our minds without the intervention of any passive external substance, 
and who has established among them those constant relations of co- 
existence and successions required for our guidance in life, which 
suggest to us the unfounded idea of objects external to us, other 
than minds or spirits. The doctrine of the Essay on Vision might 
be conceived as a first step towards this system, and derived, no 
doubt, an additional recommendation to Berkeley from fitting so well 
into it; but in itself it rests on evidence strictly its own, and is 
equally compatible with either opinion as to the externality and 
substantiality of physical nature. Accordingly, it received almost 
unanimous assent from philosophers of both opinions, until, in our 
time, some unsuccessful attempts have been made to overthrow it. 
Among physiologists, indeed, many have remained strangers to it; 
for physiologists have had in full measure the failing common to 
specialists of all classes: they have been bent upon finding the entire 
theory of the phenomena they investigate within their own speciality, 
and have too often turned a deaf car to any explanation of them 
drawn from other sources. 

And here, since the question of the acquired perceptions of sight 
has of late been called up for rehearing, it is pertinent to remark, 
that the evidence of the doctrine is of that positive and irrefragable 
character which cannot often be obtained in psychology ; it amounts 
to a complete induction. In general, the analytic argument by which 
states of consciousness, supposed to be original, are proved to be 
acquired, is of the nature of negative evidence. It is shown that 
mental laws exist which would account for their being acquired ; that 
the known facts are consistent with the supposition of their having 
been so acquired; and it is maintained, with reason, that when a 
phenomenon may have been, and was even antecedently likely to be, 
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produced by known causes, there is no warrant for ascribing their 
existence to a distinct principle in nature. But the case of the 
acquired perceptions of sight does not require this negative argu- 
ment. It rests on positive experiment. It did so, even before its 
corroboration by the direct evidence of Cheselden’s and Nunneley’s 
patients. The signs by which, according to the theory, we judge of 
<listance and magnitude, are the proportion of the visual field which 
the image occupies, the clearness or indistinctness of its outline, the 
brightness or faintness of its colours, the number of visible objects 
which seem to intervene, and the amount of muscular sensation 
experienced in making the eyes converge so that they both point to 
the object. Now the connection of all these things with our percep- 
tions of distance and magnitude by the eye, is proved by the same 
evidence which proves the connection between other causes and their 
effects: viz., when the causes are present, the effects follow; when 
the causes are absent, the effects do not take place; and when the 
causes are altered, the effects are altered. Thus, when we look at a 
terrestrial object through a telescope, the merely optical effect of the 
instrument is, that the image occupies a larger portion of the field 
of vision than when we look at the object with the naked eye; and 
because of this, we cannot help thinking that we see it larger, and 
because larger, therefore nearer, than with the unassisted sight. In 
a hazy atmosphere, when the image of a mountain reaches us fainter 
in colour and with a less definite outline than at other times, we 
seem to see it farther off, and therefore (since the size of the image 
is the same as usual) more lofty, than we know it to be. The reverse 
takes place in a peculiarly clear atmosphere, when all distant objects 
appear nearer and smaller than at other times. When none of the 
criteria supposed in the theory are present, we do not see distance 
from us at all; as in the case of the heavenly bodies, of the distances 

of which we have no perception, and all of which, therefore, appear 
equally distant. We are also without perception of their magnitude, 

saving that those which produce the largest image in the eye appear 
the largest, and that all of them appear larger when near the horizon 

than when at a greater elevation, partly because the images are less 

bright, and partly because they are seen across a multitude of objects, 

while in the more elevated position no object of known distance 

intervenes between us and them.! In all these cases, the difference 

is not in our conscious judgments, but in our apparent perceptions. 

The conscious judgment often does not share in the illusion. The 

(1) Berkeley, by the way, does not admit this last element in our judgment—the number 

of interjacent objects; though this is certainly one of the criteria by which we estimate 

the comparative distances of different terrestrial objects. ‘The reason given by Berkeley 

is that the illusion by which the moon, for instance, seems larger when near the horizon, 

is equally experienced when the intervening things are concealed from sight. This does 


not accord with the experience of the present writer, who has found, on many trials, 
that the concealment of the interjacent objects greatly diminishes the apparent size of 
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man or the tree that we look at through the telescope is of a size and 
distance which may be accurately, and is always approximately, 
known ; and the knowledge is not in the least shaken by any number 
of observations with the telescope. Yet we cannot express what we 
know to be an untrue appearance, in any less strong terms than by 
saying that we seem to see the things as we know them not to be. 
These experiments fulfil the conditions of a true induction. That 
what seems perception is a rapid interpretation of signs, is not a 
matter of doubtful argument, but rests on the same evidence, both in 
kind and in degree, as the truths of physical science. 

The only part of this subject which is still really opc a to discussion, 
is the precise nature of the visual signs by which we discern exten- 
sion in two dimensions, and plane figures, and of the relation 
between those signs and the facts which they signify. Much argu- 
ment has been expended, we are far from saying uselessly, in main- 
taining that we must certainly have, by the mere sense of sight, some 
perception of superficial extension and figure. But these arguments 
in no way touch Berkeley’s theory; since he admits that we have 
distinctive impressions of sight corresponding to differences of tactual 
extension and figure, which impressions we may call, if we please, 
and he himself often does call (for want of a better designation), 
visible extension and figure. We could not be made aware by the 
sign, of differences in the things signified, unless there were concomi- © 
tant differences in the sign itself. But Berkeley’s position is, that 
visible extension and figure, or what we choose to call by those names, 
have nothing in common with the tactual, or what we consider as the 
real, extension and figure which they serve to indicate; that the tie 
between them is entirely arbitrary, derived from the appointment of 
God ; and that, far from visible extension and tactual extension being 
the same quality, we never should have suspected that there was any 
connection between them if experience had not disclosed it. In his 
opinion, a person born blind, and afterwards, when grown up, made 
to see, would not at first, on being shown a cube and a sphere, know 
whether the one or the other is the cube or sphere already known 
to him by touch. And this opinion is borne out by the best recorded 
instances. But the theory does not need this extreme conclusion ; 
for though visible extension or figure may have, and indeed can have, 
no positive resemblance to tactual, there may be between them an 
analogy, or resemblance of relations—that is, the parts of the one 
may have mutual relations resembling those between the parts of the 
other. For example, both the visible and the tangible cube have 
corners; a sort of singular points, which do not exist in either the 














the horizontal moon. Doubtless it does not always reduce it to the apparent dimensions 
of the moon when at its greatest height; but that is because the other cause of the 
illusive appearance, the only cause acknowledged by Berkeley, still remains ; the diminu- 
a tion of brightness caused by the greater extent of intervening atmosphere, and by the 
( variable amount of untransparent vapour with which it is loaded. 
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visible or the tangible sphere ; and this similarity of relations might 
cause a person born blind, and afterwards couched, to suspect (though 
he could not at first know) that the visible cube, if it corresponds to 
anything tangible, corresponds to a tangible cube rather than to a 
tangible sphere. This analogy, however, does not seem to have 
afforded any guidance either to Cheselden’s patient or to Nunneley’s. 

The originality of Berkeley is not so complete in this, the first of 
his three distinctive doctrines, as in the other two. The doctrine has 
been, by all who followed him, traced up to his Essay, in which it was 
for the first time pressed home, and defended against objections, so as 
to gain it admission among established truths. But he was not the 
first thinker to whom the idea had presented itself. As pointed out 
by Professor Fraser, not only had Malebranche, with whose philo- 
sophy Berkeley was familiar, made considerable approaches to it, 
but the fundamental doctrine is stated, in terms which Berkeley 
himself might have subscribed to, in a passage of Locke’s essay, first 
inserted in the fourth edition, and a part of which is quoted by 
Berkeley in his treatise. Locke himself not improbably received the 
idea from his friend Molyneux, to whom is due even the illustra- 
tion from the sphere and cube. Berkeley, therefore, has not the 
merit of the conception ; but he has that of raising it from a surmise 
to a scientific truth. 

It also deserves remark, that the impossibility of seeing distance 
from the eye (inasmuch as, whether great or small, it projects but 
one point on the retina)—though often supposed to be one of the 
principal novelties in Berkeley’s theory—neither was, nor professed 
to be, a novelty, but was assumed by him, in the very beginning of 
his Essay, as an admitted truth. The writers on optics had already 
discerned thus much; but the error into which they had fallen, and 
which it was the aim of Berkeley to correct, was, that we judge of 
distances by a necessary inference of reason, from geometrical con- 
siderations which, as Berkeley says with truth, we are totally 
unconscious of, and which the great majority of mankind know 
nothing about. The whole stress of his argument is directed to 
showing that the inference is not one of reason, but of empirical 
association, and that the connection between our impressions of sight 
and the facts they indicate can be discovered only by direct experience. 
It is this which makes Berkeley’s analysis of vision the leading and 
model example of the analytic psychology. The power of the law 
of association in giving to artificial combinations the appearance of 
ultimate facts was then for the first: time made manifest. 

The second of Berkeley’s great contributions to philosophy—his 
theory of general thought—is, that it is carried on, not, as even 
Locke imagined, by means of general or abstract ideas, but by ideas 
of individuals, serving as representatives of classes. All ideas, it 
was maintained by Berkeley, are concrete and individual, which yet 
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is no hindrance to our arriving, by means of them, at truths which 
are general. When, for example, we prove the properties of triangles, 
the idea in our mind is not, as Locke supposed, the abstract idea of 
a triangle which is nothing but a triangle—which is neither equi- 
lateral, isosceles, nor scalene—but the concrete idea of some particular 
triangle, from which, nevertheless, we may conclude to all other 
triangles, if we have taken care to use no premises but such as are 
true of any triangle whatever. This doctrine, which is now generally 
received, though perhaps not always thoroughly comprehended, was 
undoubtedly, like that of the acquired perceptions of sight, intimately 
connected in Berkeley’s mind with his ideal theor, ; for he regarded 
the notion of matter, apart from sensations in a mind, as the supreme 
instance of that absurdity, an abstract idea. As in the theory of 
vision, so in this, Berkeley broke the neck of the problem. He for 
the first time saw to the bottom of the Nominalist and Realist con- 
troversy, and established the fact that all our ideas are of individuals ; 
though he left it to his successors to point out the exact nature of the 
psychological machinery (if the expression may be allowed) by which 
general names do their work without the help of general ideas. The 
solution of this, as of so many other difficulties, lies in the connotation 
of general names. A name, though common to an indefinite multi- 
tude of individual objects, is not, like a proper name, devoid of 
meaning; it is a mark for the properties, or for some of the pro- 
perties, which belong alike to all these objects, and with these common 
properties it is associated in a peculiarly close and intimate manner. 
Now—though the name calls up, and cannot help calling up, in 
addition to these properties, others in greater or smaller number 
which do not belong to the whole class, but to the one or more 
individual members of it which, for the time being, are serving as 
mental types of the class—these other ingredients are accidental and 
changeable; so that the idea actually called up by the class name, 
though always that of some individual, is an idea in which the 
properties that the name is a mark of are made artificially prominent, 
while the others, varying from time to time, and not being attended 
to, are thrown into the shade. What had been mistaken for an 
abstract idea, was a concrete image, with certain parts of it fluctu- 
ating (within given limits) and others fixed, these last forming the 
signification of the general name; and the name, by concentrating 
attention on the class-attributes, prevents the intrusion into our 
reasoning of anything special to the individual object which in the 
particular case is pictured in the mind.' 

The third of Berkeley’s distinctive doctrines, and that by which 

(1) This subject is more fully elucidated in chap. 17 of ‘An Examination of Sir 


William Hamilton's Philosophy,” and in the notes to the new edition of Mr. James Mill’s 
* Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind.” 
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his name is best known, is his denial of Matter, or rather of Matter 
as defined by philosophers; for he always maintained that his own 
opinion is nearer to the common belief of mankind than the doctrine 
of philosophers is. Philosophers, he says, consider matter to be one 
thing, and our sensible impressions, called ideas of sense, another: 
they believe that what we perceive are only our ideas, while the 
Matter which lies under them and impresses them upon us is the 
real thing. The vulgar, on the contrary, believe that the things they 
perceive are the real things, and do not believe in any hidden thing 
lying underneath them. And in this I, Berkeley, differ with the 
philosophers, and agree with the vulgar, for I believe that the things 
we perceive are the real things, and the only things, except minds, 
that are real. But then he held with the philosophers, and not 
with the vulgar, that what we directly perceive are not external 
objects, but our own ideas ; a notion which the generality of mankind 
never dreamed of. Accordingly, at the conclusion of his fullest and 
clearest exposition of his own doctrine (the Dialogues between Hylas 
and Philonous), Berkeley says that the truth is at present “shared 
between the vulgar and philosophers: the former being of opinion 
that those things they immediately perceive are the real things; and 
the latter, that the things immediately perceived are ideas which 
exist only in the mind.” 

It was enough for Berkeley to say, and this he was fully justified 
in saying, that he did not deny the validity of perception, nor of 
consciousness; that he affirmed the reality of all that either the 
vulgar or philosophers really perceive by their senses, and denied 
only what was not a perception, but a rapid and unconscious 
inference, like the inference which is mistaken for perception when 
we judge of externality and distance by the eye; with the difference, 
however, that in this last case the inference is legitimate, having 
experience to rest upon, while in the case of matter there is no 
ground in experience or in anything else for regarding the sensations 
we are conscious of as signs of the presence of anything, except 
potentialities of other sensations. Berkeley might say with truth, 
and in his own language he did say, that he agreed with the common 
opinion of mankind in all that they distinctly realise to themselves 
under the notion of matter. For he agreed in recognising in the 
impressions of sense a permanent element, which does not cease to 
exist in the intervals between cur sensations, and which is entirely 
independent of our own individual mind (though not of all mind). 
And he was quite right in maintaining that this is all that goes to 
make up the positive notion which mankind have of material objects. 
The point at which he diverged from them was where they add to 
this positive notion a negative one —viz., that these objects are not 

(1) Vol. i. p. 359 of Prof. Frascr’s edition. 
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mental, or such as can only exist in a mind. Without including 
this, it is impossible to give a correct account of the common notion 
of matter; and on this point an unmistakeable difference existed 
between Berkeley and the common mind. It was competent to 
Berkeley to maintain that this part of the common notion is an 
illusion ; and he did maintain this, in our opinion successfully. He 
was not equally successful in showing how the illusion is produced, 
and in what manner it grows into a delusion. He gives as a 
sufficient explanation “that men knowing they perceived several 
ideas, whereof they themselves were not the authors—as not being 
excited from within, nor depending on the operation of their wills— 
this made them maintain those ideas or objects of perception had 
an existence independent of and without the mind, without ever 
dreaming that a contradiction was involved in those words.”* It is not 
surprising that this explanation should not be accepted as sufficient. 
For our thoughts, also, do not always depend on our own will; and 
therefore, on this theory, our thoughts, as well as our sense-percep- 
tions, should sometimes be considered to be external to us. Berkeley 
escapes from this difficulty by greatly exaggerating the dependence 
of the thoughts upon the will.* He also adds, as another distinction 
between sensations und thoughts, that the former are “not excited 
from within.” But the very notions of without and within, in 
reference to our mind, involve belief in externality, and cannot, 
therefore, serve to account for the belief. Berkeley left this part of 
his theory to be completed by his successors. It remained for them 
to show how easily and naturally, when a single sensation of sight 
or sound indicates the potential presence, at our option, of all the 
other sensations of a complex group, this latent though present 
possibility of a host of sensations not felt, but guaranteed by expe- 
rience, comes to be mistaken for a latent cause of the sensations we 
actually feel; especially when the possibilities, unlike the actual 
sensations, are found to be common to us with other minds. This 
has been shown, perhaps more fully and explicitly than ever before, 
in the present generation. That it could not be so distinctly pointed 
out by Berkeley, was partly because he had not thoroughly realised 
the fact, that the permanent element in our perceptions is only a 
potentiality of sensations not actually felt. He saw indeed, quite 
clearly, that to us the external object is nothing but such a poten- 
tiality. “The table I write on,” he says in the “Principles of 
Human Knowledge,’”’* “I say exists, that is, I see and feel it; and 
if I were out of my study I should say it existed—meaning thereby 
that if I was in my study I might perceive it, or that some other 
spirit does perceive it.” But in itself the object was, in his theory, 


(1) Vol. i., p. 184. (2) Vol. i. p. 170, and elsewhere. 
(8) Vol. i. p. 157. 
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not merely a present potentiality, but a present actual existence, 
only its existence was in a mind— in the Divine Mind. This is the 
positive side of his theory, not so generally known or attended to as 
the negative side, and which involves, we think, some serious 
logical errors. 

It must here be observed, that Berkeley was not content with 
maintaining that the existence of a material substratum is neither per- 
ceived by the senses, nor proved by reason, nor necessary to account 
for the phenomena, and is therefore, by the rules of sound logic, to 
be rejected. He thought that it could be disproved. He considered 
the notion of matter to involve a contradiction : and it was true that 
the notion as defined by many philosophersdid so. For their defini- 
tion of matter affirmed it to be purely passive and inert; yet they 
regarded material objects as the exciting causes of our sensations, 
There was no refuting Berkeley when he said that what is passive and 
inert cannot cause or excite anything. To the notion of philoso- 
phers that the causes of our sensations might be “ the configuration, 
number, motion, and size of corpuscles,” he replied by an appeal to 
consciousness. Extension, figure, and motion, he said, are ideas, 
existing only in the mind; “ but whoever shall attend to his ideas, 
whether of sense or reflection, will not perceive in them any power 
or activity ; there is, therefore, no such thing contained in them. A 
little attention will discover to us that the very being of an idea 
implies passiveness and inertness in it, insomuch that it is impossible 
for an idea to do anything, or, strictly speaking, to be the cause of 
anything. Whence it plainly follows that extension, figure, and 
motion cannot be the cause of our sensations.”' From this he 
deduces that as our sensations must have a cause, and as this cannot 
be other sensations (or ideas), and us there exists no physical thing 
except sensations (or ideas), the cause of our sensations must be a 
spirit. He thus anticipates the doctrine of which so much use has 
been made by later philosophers of a school opposed to his own ; 
that nothing can be a cause, or exert power, but a mind. 

It would have been well if the thinker who was almost the 
founder and creator of the Experience philosophy of mind, had con- 
tented himself with (in the language of Kant) a criticism of 
experience—with distinguishing what is and what is not a subject 
of it: instead of, as we find him here, dispensing with experience, 
by an d priori argument from intuitive consciousness. For it is 
in vain to consult consciousness about the existence of a power. 
Powers are not objects of consciousness. A power is not a con- 
crete entity, which we can perceive or feel, but an abstract name 
for u possibility; and can only be ascertained by seeing the possi- 
bility realised. Intuitive perception tells us the colour, texture, &e., 
of gunpowder, but what intuition have we that it can blow up a 


(1) Vol. i. p. 168. 
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house? True it is that all we can observe of physical phenomena 
is their constancies of co-existence, succession, and similitude. Ber- 
keley had the merit of clearly discerning this fundamental truth, 
and handing down to his successors the true conception of that 
which alone the study of physical nature can consist in. He saw 
that the causation we think we sce in nature is but uniformity of 
sequence. But this is not what he considers real causation to be. 
No physical phenomenon, he says, can be an efficient cause; but 
our daily experience proves to us that minds, by their volitions, can 
be, and are, efficient causes. Let us be thankful to Berkeley for 
the half of the truth which he saw, though the remainder was 
hidden from him by that mist of natural prejudice from which he 
had cleared so many other mental phenomena. No one, before 
Hume, ventured to think that this supposed experience of effi- 
cient causation by volitions is as mere an illusion as any of those 
which Berkeley exploded, and that what we really know of the 
power of our own volitions is only that certain facts (reducible, 
when analysed, to muscular movements) immediately follow them. 
Berkeley proceeded to argue, that since our sensations must be caused 
by a mind, they must be given to us by the direct action of the 
Divine Mind, without the employment of an unintelligible inert 
substance as an intermediate link. Having no efficacy as a means, 
this passive substance could only intervene, if at all, not as a cause, 
but as an occasion, determining the Divine Being to give us the sen- 
sations : a doctrine actually held by Malebranche and other Carte- 
sians, but to Berkeley inadmissible, since what need can the Deity 
have of such a reminder? Indeed, Malebranche admitted that on 
his theory there would be no necessity for believing in this super- 
fluous wheel in the machinery, if its existence had not been, as he 
supposed it to be, expressly affirmed in Scripture. Therefore, thought 
Berkeley, all that is termed perception of material objects is the 
direct action of God upon our minds, and no substance but spirit has 
any concern in it. 

But Berkeley did not stop here. That which is the immediate 
object of perception according to previous philosophers, and the sole 
object according to Berkeley, was our ideas—a much-abused term, 
never more unhappily applied than when it was given as a name to 
sensations and possibilities of sensation. These ideas (argued Ber- 
keley) are admitted to have a permanent existence, contrasted with 
the intermittence of actual sensations; and an idea can have no 
existence except ina mind. They exist in our own minds only 
while we perceive them, and in the minds of other men only while 


those other men perceive them ; how then is their existence sustained 
when no man perceives them ? 


By their permanently existing in 
the mind of God. 


This appeared to Berkeley so conclusive an argu- 
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ment for the existence of a Supreme Mind, that it might well take 
the place of all the other evidences of natural theology. There must 
be a Deity, because, if there were not, there would be no permanent 
lodging-place for physical nature; since it has no existence out of a 
mind, and does not constantly and continuously exist in any finite 
mind. And he sincerely believed that this argument put a final ex- 
tinguisher upon “atheism and scepticism.” All that we perceive 
must be in a mind, and when no finite being is perceiving it, there is 
only the Divine Mind for it to abide in. This quaint theory presents 
a distant and superficial resemblance to Plato’s doctrine of ideas ; 
and in “ Siris,” which in its metaphysical part contains the latest 
of Berkeley’s statements of his opinion, he presses Plato and 
the Platonists (who, as Coleridge says, should rather be called 
the Plotinists) into the service of his theory; leading Professor 
Fraser to believe that the theory itself had undergone modifications, 
and had been developed in his later years into something more nearly 
akin to Realism. To our mind the passages in “ Siris ” do not convey 
this impression. There is a wide chasm between Berkeley’s doctrine 
and Plato’s, and we do not believe that Berkeley ever stepped over 
it. The Platonic Ideas were self-existent and immaterial, but were 
as much external to the Divine Mind as to the human. The gods, in 
their celestial circuits, so imaginatively depicted in the ‘“ Pheedrus,’” 
lived in the perpetual contemplation of these Ideas, but were neither 
the authors, nor were their minds the seat and habitation of them ; 
their sole privilege above mankind was that of never losing sight of 
them. Moreover Plato’s Ideas were not, like Berkeley’s, identified 
with the common objects of sense, but were studiously and most 
broadly distinguished from them, as being the imperishable proto- 
types of those great and glorious attributes—beauty, justice, know- 
ledge, &c.—of which some distant and faint likeness may be per- 
ceived in the noblest only of terrestrial things. We sce no signs 
that Berkeley ever drew nearer to these opinions; and it seems to 
us that his citations of the Platonists were not an adoption of their 
doctrines, but an attempt to show that they had, in a certain sense, 
made an approximation to his, at least to the extent of throwing off 
the vulgar opinions. 

The part of Berkeley’s theory on which he grounded what he 
deemed the most cogent argument for a Deity, is obviously the 
weak and illogical part of it. While showing that our sensations, 
equally with our thoughts, are but phenomena of our own mind, he 
recognised, with the rest of the world, a permanent element in the 
sensations which does not exist in the thoughts; but he had an 
imperfect apprehension of what that permanent element is. He 
supposed that the actual object of a sensible perception, though, 
on his own showing, only a group of sensations, and suspended so 
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far as we are concerned when we cease to perceive it, comes back 
literally the same the next time it is perceived by us; and, being 
the same, must have been kept in existence in another mind. He 
did not see clearly that the sensations I have to-day are not the same 
as those I had yesterday, which are gone, never to return; but are 
only exactly similar; and that what has been kept in continuous 
existence is but a potentiality of having such sensations, or, to 
express it in other words, a law or uniformity in nature, by virtue 
of which similar sensations might and would have recurred, at any 
intermediate time, under similar conditions. These sensations, which 
I did not have, but which experience teaches me that I might have 
had at any time during the intermission of my actual sensations, 
are nota positive entity subsisting through that time: they did 
not exist as sensations, but as a guaranteed belief; implying con- 
stancy in the order of phenomena, but not a spiritual substance 
for the phenomena to dwell in when not present to my own 
mind. Professor Fraser, in several of his annotations, expresses 
the opinion that Berkeley did not mean, when a sensation comes 
back after an interval, that it is numerically the same, but only 
that it is the same in kind. But if the same only in kind, 
how can it require to be kept individually in existence during the 
interval? When the momentary sensation has passed away, the 
occurrence, after a time, of another and exactly similar sensation, 
does not imply any permanent object, mental any more than 
material, to keep up an identity which does not really exist. If 
Berkeley thought that what we feel is retained in actual, as dis- 
tinguished from potential, existence, when we are no longer feeling 
it, he cannot have thought that it is nothing more than a sensation. 
And in truth, by giving it the ambiguous and misleading name Idea, 
he does leave an opening for supposing it to be more than a sensation. 
His Ideas, which he supposes to be what we perceive by our senses, 
are nothing different, and are not represented by him as anything 
different, from our sensations: he frequently uses the words as 
synonymous: yet he doubtless would have seen the absurdity of 
maintaining that the sensation of to-day can be really the same as 
the sensation of yesterday, but he saw no absurdity in affirming this 
of the idea. By means of this word he gives a kind of double 
existence to the objects of sense: they are, according to him, sensa- 
tions, and contingencies, or permanent possibilities, of sensation, and 
yet they are also something else; they are our purely mental per- 
ceptions, and yet they are independent objects of perception as 
well; though immaterial, they exist detached from the individual 
mind which perceives them, and are laid up in the Divine Mind as a 
kind of repository, from which it almost seems that God must be 
supposed to detach them when it is his will to impress them on us, 
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since Berkeley rejects the doctrine of Malebranche, that we actually 
contemplate them in the Divine Mind. This illogical side of 
Berkeley’s theory was the part of it to which he himself attached 
the greatest value; and he would have been much grieved if he had 
foreseen the utter neglect of his favourite argument for Theism. 
For it was for this, above all, that he prized his immaterial theory. 
Indeed, the war against freethinkers was the leading purpose of 
Berkeley’s career as a philosopher.’ 

Besides Berkeley’s properly metaphysical writings, some notice 
must taken of his strictly polemical performances—his attacks on the 
freethinkers, and on the mathematicians. The former controversy 
pervades more or less all his writings, and is the special object of 
the longest of them, the series of dialogues entitled “‘ Alciphron, or 
the Minute Philosopher.” Of this it may be said with truth, that 
were it not the production of so eminent a man, it would have little 
claim to serious attention. As a composition, indeed, it has great 
merit; and, together with the dialogues on Matter, entitle Berkeley 
to be regarded as the writer who, after Plato, has best managed the 
instrument of controversial dialogue. The opinions, however, which 
he puts into the mouths of freethinkers are mostly such as no one 
would now think worth refuting, for the excellent reason that nobody 
holds them; it may be permitted to doubt whether they were even 
then held by any one one worth answering. The freethinkers in the 


dialogues are two in number—Alciphron, who is intended to repre- 
sent a disciple of Shaftesbury; and Lysicles, a follower of Mande- 
ville, or rather a man of pleasure who avails himself of Mandeville 


(1) In a passage of the Third Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous (vol. i. pp. 
343—4), Berkeley seems for a moment to be aware of the ambiguity of the word “ same.” 
Hylas, the believer in Matter, objects, ‘‘ But the same idea which is in my mind cannot 
be in yours, or in any other mind. Doth it not therefore follow from your principles, 
that no two can see the same thing?” But the answer of Philonous to the objection is 
proof positive that Berkeley had never perceived the real gist of the ambiguity. The 
thought that those who are not willing “‘to apply the word same where no distinction or 
variety is perceived,’’ must be ‘philosophers who pretend to an abstracted notion of 
identity,” and that “ all the dispute is about a word.” “ Suppose,’’ says Philonous, “a 
house, whose walls or outward shell remaining unaltered, the chambers are all pulled 
down, and new ones built in their place, and that you should call this the same, and I 
should say it was not the same, house: would we not, for all this, perfectly agree in our 
thoughts of the house, considered in itself? and would not all the difference consist in 
asound ? If you should say, We differ in our notions, for that you superadded to your 
idea of the house the simple abstracted idea of identity, whereas I did not; I would tell 
you, I know not what you mean by the abstracted idea of identity ; and should desire 
you to look into your own thoughts, and be sure you understood yourself.” Berkeley’s 
usual acuteness has here deserted him; for it is evident that he misses the real double 
meaning of “same ”—that which is numerically identical, and that which is only exactly 
similar. In the illustration of the house, there is no question of anything but numerical 
identity, which does not even imply a close resemblance, for we hold a man to be the 
same person at ten years of age as at seventy. ‘To make the parallel exact, the suppo- 
sition should have been that some one built a house an exact copy of the former one, 
and demanded that it should be called the same house. 
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in defending his own way of life. Alciphron stands for sentimental, 
Lysicles for sensual infidelity ; the latter (with whom Alciphron also 
at first seemed to agree) denying all moral distinctions, and profess- 
ing a doctrine of pure selfishness. Now Mandeville himself did 
neither of these, nor are such doctrines known to have been ever 
openly professed, even by those who, so far as they dared, acted on 
them.’ It is most likely that Berkeley painted freethinkers from 
no actual acquaintance with them, and in the case of “ sceptics and 
atheists” without any authentic knowledge of their arguments; for 
few, if any, writers in his time avowed either scepticism or atheism, 
and, before Hume, nobody of note had attempted, even as an 
intellectual exercise, to set out the case on the atheistical side. Like 
most other defenders of religion in his day, though we regret to have it 
to say of a man of his genius and virtues, Berkeley made no scruple of 
imputing atheism on mere surmise—to Hobbes, for example, who never 
speaks otherwise than as a believer in God, and even in Christianity ; 
and to the ‘‘God-intoxicated”” Spinoza. We may judge that he 
replied to what he supposed to be in the minds of infidels, rather 
than to what they anywhere said; and, in consequence, his replies 
generally miss the mark. Indeed, with the exception of his own 
special argument for Theism, already commented upon, he has 
much more to say for the usefulness of religion than for its truth ; 
and even on that he says little more than what is obvious on the 
surface. <A noticeable thing, not only in his controversy with the 
freethinkers, but through all his miscellaneous writings, is the firm 
persuasion he expresses of the spread and growth not only of religious 
unbelief, but, in addition to that, of immorality of all kinds, from 
the dissipations and profligacies of men about town, to robberies 
on the highway ; and in particular he held that political corruption 
had surpassed all previous bounds, and that the very idea of public 
spirit, or regard for the public interest, was treated with contempt. 
No doubt, the settlement of the old questions which had strongly 
interested the multitude—while the new ones, which date from the 
American and French revolutions, had not yet come in—made the 
reigns of the two first Georges a time of political indifference, always 
favourable to the venality of politicians. Yet, when we carry back 
our thoughts to the courts and parliaments of the last two Stuarts, 
or further off, to those of James L., or earlier still, of Henry VIIL., 
we shall not easily believe that such change as had taken place was 
in any direction but that of improvement. However this be, Berkeley 
was under a strong belief, more frequent than well-founded in the 


(1) A most powerful and discriminating discussion of the common imputations on 
Mandeville, and of the true scope and character of his book, will be found in Mr. James 
Mill’s ‘ Fragment on Mackintosh,” a book of rare vigour, and full of important 
materials for thought. 
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case of many good men at all periods, that the nation was degene- 
rating ; and he felt it his peremptory duty to do what in him lay 
towards checking that degeneration, by reasserting and fortifying 
with new arguments the old doctrines of religion and morals. It 
would have greatly astonished him to be told that, as a philosopher, 
he would in a future age be accounted the father of all subsequent 
scepticism ; while, as a moralist, he would be under the ban of the 
next spiritualist revival, since, like nearly all the theologians of his 
time, he was distinctly and absolutely an utilitarian—one of Paley’s 
sort, who believed that God’s revealed Word is the safest guide to 
utility. 

Berkeley’s controversy with the mathematicians has far more pith 
and substance, and may even now be read with considerable profit. 
This, too, was conceived by himself as part of his warfare against 
freethinkers, being an argument ad homincm addressed to “an 
infidel mathematician,” to the effect that as he, in mathematics, 
believed mysteries, and things contrary to reason, it was not open to 
him to reject Christianity because it contained mysteries above 
reason. The mathematical mysteries in question were the doctrines 
relating to infinites, and specially those on which the differential or 
infinitesimal calculus was grounded.’ The conclusions arrived at by 
this process Berkeley did not dispute, inasmuch as they were often 
confirmed by experience, and had not, in any case, been contradicted 
by it; but he maintained that the rational grounds of the theory 
were quite untenable, and at variance with the boasted exactness 
and demonstrative character of mathematical reasoning. And it is 
difficult to read, without parti pris, “The Analyst,” and the 
admirable rejoinder to its assailants, entitled “A Defence of Free- 
thinking in Mathematics” (the latter one of the finest pieces of 
philosophic style in the English language), and not to admit that 
Berkeley made out his case. It was not until later that the differ- 
ential calculus was placed on the foundation it now stands on—the 
conception of a limit; which is the true basis of all reasoning 
respecting infinitely small quantities, and, properly apprehended, 
frees the doctrine from Berkeley’s objections. Nevertheless, so 
deeply did those objections go into the heart of the subject, that even 
after the false theory had been given up, the true one was not (so far 
as we are aware) worked out completely, in language open to no 
philosophical objection, by any one’ who preceded the late eminent 
Professor De Morgan, who combined, with the attainments of a 
mathematician, those of a philosophic logician and psychologist. 
Though whoever had mastered the idea of a limit could see, in a 


(1) Lagrange is no exception ; for his rationalisation of the differential calculus con- 
sisted in detaching it from the conception of infinitesimals, not in rationalising that 
conception itself. 
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general way, that it was adequate to the solution of all difficulties, 
the puzzle arising from the conception of different orders of differ- 
entials—quantities infinitely small, yet infinitely greater than other 
infinitely small quantities—had not (to our knowledge) been tho- 
roughly cleared up, and the meaning that lies under those mysterious 
expressions brought into the full na of reason, by any one before 
Mr. De Morgan. 

Berkeley was not solely a speculative philosopher and theologian ; 
he also wrote on things directly practical, as was to be expected from 
his keen interest in the welfare of mankind, and specially of his own 
Ireland. The labours and the years of life which he devoted to the 
attempt to found a college at Bermuda, chiefly for the education 
of missionaries—a scheme which, solely through the influence of 
his personal character, got so far as to obtain a (for the time) large 
subscription list, and an address from the House of Commons, fol- 
lowed by the grant of a charter and a promise of £20,000 from the 
minister, but which, when the fascination of his presence had been 
removed, was quietly let drop—need not here be further dwelt upon. 
In his writings on practical subjects there is much to commend, and 
a good deal to criticise. One of them is a vindication of “ Passive 
Obedience, or the Christian doctrine of not resisting the Supreme 
Power.” It is an impressive lesson of tolerance, to find so great 
a man as Berkeley a thoroughly convinced adherent and defender of 
a doctrine not only so pernicious, but by that time so thoroughly 
gone by. The reader of the tract perceives that the writer was 
misled by an exaggerated application of that cardinal doctrine of 
morality, the importance of general rules. As it was acknowledged 
that the cases in which it is right to disobey the laws or rebel against 
the Government are not the rule but the exception, Berkeley threw 
them out altogether, for his moral rules admitted of no exceptions. 
The most considerable and best known of his writings on practical 
interests is the “ Querist,” wherein opinions are propounded in a 
form to which Berkeley was partial, that of queries. It isin this that 
we find his celebrated query, ‘‘ Whether, if there was a wall of brass 
a thousand cubits high round this kingdom, our natives might not 
nevertheless live cleanly and comfortably, till the land, and reap the 
fruits of it.”' The majority of the queries, like this, are on subjects 
of political economy. Their chief merits are the strong hold which 
the author has of the fundamental truths, that the industry of the 
people is the true source of national wealth, and luxurious expenditure 
a detriment to it ; and the distinctness with which he perceived, being 
therein much in advance of his age, that money is not in itself 
wealth, but a set of counters for computing and exchanging wealth, 
and, in his own words, “a ticket entitling to power, and fitted to 


(1) Vol. iii, p. 366 (134th query.) 
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record and transfer this power.” Had he followed up this idea, he 
might have anticipated the work of Adam Smith; but he held, appa- 
rently, to the conclusions of what is called the mercantile system, 
while rejecting its premises, and seems to have thought the consump- 
tion of foreign luxuries vastly more injurious to the national wealth 
than that of luxuries produced at home. 

Few of Berkeley’s writings have been so much heard of, though in 
our days none, probably, so little read, as “ Siris ””—originally pub- 
lished under the title of “ Philosophical Reflections and Inquiries 
concerning the virtues of Tar-Water, and divers other subjects 
connected together and arising one from another’? —a work 
which begins with tar-water and ends with the Trinity, the inter- 
mediate space being filled up with the most recondite speculations, 
physical and metaphysical. It may surprise some persons when we 
say that the part of this which is best worth reading is that which 
treats of tar-water. Berkeley adduces a mass of evidence, from much 
experience of his own and of others, to the powers of tar-water both 
in promoting health and in curing many diseases, and thinks it 
probable, though without venturing to affirm, that it is an universal 
medicine. All this is often supposed to be a mere delusion of the 
philosopher, by those who do not know that the efficacy he ascribes 
to his remedy is in part real, since creosote, one of the ingredients 
of tar-water, is used with success both as a tonic and for the relief 
of pain, not to mention the disinfecting and other virtues of another 
ingredient, the now much talked-of carbolic acid. In any case, it 
is a valuable lesson to see how great, and seemingly conclusive, a 
mass of positive evidence can be produced in support of a medical 
opinion which yet is not borne out, except to a very limited extent, 
by subsequent experience. Having, as he thought, established d 
posteriori the restorative virtues of tar-water, Berkeley, like a piilo- 
sopher as he was, endeavoured to investigate the cause, or general 
principle of these virtues; but he sought for evidence both of the 
possibility of a panacea, and of the probability of this being such, 
in the doctrines of an erroneous, and now thoroughly exploded, 
chemistry, and through them, in the mixed physical and meta- 
physical theories of the ancient philosophers. One of the points he 
strove to make out was, that fire is the vital force, or principle of 
life ; having first, as he thought, established, from his antiquated 
chemistry, a peculiar connection between tar and the element of 
fire. But as it was not consistent with Berkeley’s philosophy to let it 
be supposed that fire, or anything except mind, could be a real agent, 
he ascends through this apparently humble subject. to his own highest 
speculations. ‘It is neither acid, nor salt, nor sulphur, nor air, nor 
«ther, nor visible corporeal fire—much less the phantom fate or neces- 
sity—that is the real agent, but, by a certain analysis, a regular con- 
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nection or climax, we ascend through all those mediums to a glimpse of 
the First Mover, invisible, incorporeal, unextended, intellectual source 
of life and being.” * And the ancient philosophers, whom he had 
already cited in confirmation of his physics, are now invoked to give 
what support they can to his theology, very unsuccessfully in our 
opinion. Professor Fraser attaches great value to “Siris,” saying,’ 
that “ the scanty speculative literature of these islands in last century 
contains no other work nearly so remarkable,” and that “ every time 
we open its pages we find fresh seeds of thought. It breathes the 
spirit of Plato and the Neoplatonists in the least Platonic generation 
of English history since the revival of letters.’”” We confess we see 
in it no connection but with what is least valuable in Plato, his 
mystical cosmogony, that which is really common to him with the 
Neoplatonists; and while we do not think it adds anything of the 
smallest value to Berkeley’s thoughts elsewhere expressed, it over- 
loads them with a heap of useless and mostly unintelligible jargon, 
not of his own but of the Plotinists. 

Professor Fraser has fulfilled the duties of an editor with intelli- 
gence and fidelity. He has in general contented himself with 
explaining and elucidating his author, and has been more sparing in 
comment of his own, even in the way of defence, than might perhaps 
have been expected from the valuable services of this kind which he 
has rendered to the Berkeleian doctrines in other writings. The 
chapter, however, which he has devoted to “The Philosophy of 
Berkeley,” * contains much useful matter in explanation and recom- 
mer dation of Berkeley’s main thoughts, with some hints at what he 
deems shortcomings, which, to be properly judged, would require 
much more expansion. The biography which he has contributed, 
incorporating a great number of letters of Berkeley not previously 
known, is a work both of labour and of love, for which thanks are 
due to Professor Fraser. Unhappily the letters, being mostly to his 
man of business, Mr. Thomas Prior, do not bring to light anything 
very novel in the life or character of the philosopher; but both they 
and the biography will be always welcome to his admirers, by 
admitting them to such imperfect acquaintance as is still obtainable 
with the daily life of so excellent and eminent a man. 


J. 8S. Min. 


(i) Vol. iii. p. 479. (2) Ibid., p. 343. 
(8) Chapter 10 of the Biography, vol. iv. pp. 362—416. 








ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. 
(An AppREss TO THE MEMBERS OF THE Mipianp Institute, Ocr. 9, 1871.) 


To me, and, as I trust, to the great majority of those whom I address, 
the great attempt to educate the people of England which has just 
been set afoot, is one of the most satisfactory and hopeful events in 
our modern history. But it is impossible, even if it were desirable, to 
shut our eyes to the fact, that there is a minority, not inconsiderable 
in numbers, nor deficient in supporters of weight and authority, in 
whose judgment all this legislation is a step in the wrong direction, 
false in principle, and consequently sure to produce evil in practice. 

The arguments employed by these objectors are of two kinds. The 
first is what I will venture to term the caste argument; for, if 
logically carried out, it would end in the separation of the people of 
this country into castes, as permanent and as sharply defined, if not 
as numerous, as those of India. It is maintained that the whole 
fabric of society will be destroyed if the poor, as well as the rich, are 
educated ; that anything like sound and good education will only 
make them discontented with their station and raise hopes which, in 
the great majority of cases, will be bitterly diseppointed. It is said: 
there must be hewers of wood and drawers of water, scavengers and 
coalheavers, day labourers and domestic servants, or the work of 
society will come to a standstill. But, if you educate and refine 
everybody, nobody will be content to assume these functions and all 
the world will want to be gentlemen and ladies. 

One hears this argument most frequently from the representatives 
of the well-to-do middle class; and, coming from them, it strikes me 
as peculiarly inconsistent, as the one thing they admire, strive after, 
and advise their own children to do, is to get on in the world, and, 
if possible, rise out of the class in which they were born into that 
above them. Society needs grocers and merchants as much as it 
needs coalheavers—but if a merchant accumulates wealth and works 
his way to a baronetcy, or if the son of a greengrocer becomes a 
lord chancellor, or an archbishop ; or, as a successful soldier, wins a 
peerage, all the world admires them; and looks with pride upon the 
social system which renders such achievements possible. Nobody 
suggests that there is anything wrong in ¢heir being discontented 
with their station, or that in their case society suffers by men of 
ability reaching the position for which nature has fitted them. 

But there are better replies than those of the éw quoque sort to the 
caste argument. In the first place, it is not true that education, as 
such, unfits men for rough and laborious, or even disgusting, occupa- 
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tions. The life of a sailor is rougher and harder than that of nine 
landsmen out of ten, and yet, as every ship’s captain knows, no 
sailor was ever the worse for possessing a trained intelligence. The 
life of a medical practitioner, especially in the country, is harder and 
more laborious than that of most artisans, and he is constantly 
obliged to do things which, in point of pleasantness, cannot be 
ranked above scavengering—yet he always ought to be, and he 
frequently is, a highly educated man. In the second place, though 
it may be granted that the words of the catechism, which require a 
man to do his duty in the station to which it has pleased God to call 
him, give an admirable definition of our obligation to ourselves and 
to society ; yet the question remains, how is any given person to find 
out what is the particular station to which it pleased God to call 
him? A new-born infant does not come into the world labelled 
scavenger, shopkeeper, bishop, or duke. One mass of red pulp is 
just like another to all outward appearance. And it is only by find- 
ing out what his faculties are good for, and seeking, not for the sake 
of gratifying a paltry vanity, but as the highest duty to himself and 
to his fellow-men, to put himself into the position in which they can 
attain their full development, that the man discovers his true station. 
That which is to be lamented, I fancy, is not that society should do 
its utmost to help capacity to ascend from the lower strata to the 
higher, but that it has no machinery by which to facilitate the 
descent of incapacity from the higher strata to the lower. In that 
noble romance, the “ Republic ” (which is now, thanks to the Master 
of Balliol, as intelligible to us all, as if it had been written in our 
mother tongue), Plato makes Socrates say that he should like to 
inculcate upon the citizens of his ideal state just one “ royal lie.” 

‘« « Citizens,’ we shall say to them in our tale—‘ You are brothers, yet God has 
framed you differently. Some of you have the power of command, and these 
he has composed of gold, wherefore also they have the greatest honour; others 
of silver, to be auxiliaries ; others again, who are to be husbandmen and crafts- 
men, he has made of brass and iron; and the species will generally be 
preserved in the children. But as you are of the same original family, a 
golden parent will sometimes have a silver son, or a silver parent a golden son. 
And God proclaims to the rulers, as a first principie, that before all they should 
watch over their offspring, and see what elements mingle with their nature ; 
for if the son of a golden or silver parent has an admixture of brass and iron, 
then nature orders a transposition of ranks, and the eye of the ruler must not 
be pitiful towards his child because he has to descend in the scale and become a 
husbandman or artisan ; just as there may be others sprung from the artisan 
class, who are raised to honour, and become guardians and auxiliaries. For an 
oracle says that when a man of brass or iron guards the State, it will then be 


destroyed.’””? 

Time, whose tooth gnaws away everything else, is powerless against 
truth; and the lapse of more than two thousand years has not 
weakened the force of these wise words. Nor is it necessary that, 


(1) “The Dialogues of Plato:” translated into English, with Analysis and Intro- 
duction by B. Jowett, M.A. Vol. ii. p. 243. 
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as Plato suggests, society should provide functionaries expressly 
charged with the performance of the difficult duty of picking out the 
men of brass from those of silver and gold. Educate, and the latter 
will certainly rise to the top; remove all those artificial props by 
which the brass and iron folk are kept at the top, and, by a law as 
sure as that of gravitation, they will gradually sink to the bottom. 
We have all known noble lords who would have been coachmen, or 
gamekeepers, or billiard-markers, if they had not been kept afloat 
by our social corks ; we have all known men among the lowest ranks, 
of whom everyone has said, ‘“‘ What might not that man have become, 
if he had only had a little education ?” 

And who that attends, even in the most superficial way, to the 
conditions upon which the stability of modern society—and especially 
of a society like ours, in which recent legislation has placed sovereign 
authority in the hands of the masses, whenever they are united enough 
to wield their power—can doubt that every man of high natural 
ability, who is both ignorant and miserable, is as great a danger to 
society as a rocket without a stick is to the people who fire it? 
Misery is a match that never goes out; genius, as an explosive 
power, beats gunpowder hollow; and if knowledge, which should 
give that power guidance, is wanting, the chances are not small that 
the rocket will simply run a-muck among friends and foes. What 
gives force to the socialistic movement which is now stirring 
European society to its depths, but a determination on the part of the 
naturally able men among the proletariat, to put an end, somehow or 
other, to the misery and degradation in which a large proportion of 
their fellows are steeped ? The question, whether the means by 
which they purpose to achieve this end are adequate or not, is at this 
moment the most important of all political questions—and it is 
beside my present purpose to discuss it. All I desire to point out is, 
that if the chance of the controversy being decided calmly and 
rationally, and not by passion and force, looks miserably small to 
an impartial bystander, the reason is that not one in ten thousand of 
those who constitute the ultimate court of appeal, by which questions 
of the utmost difficulty, as well as of the most momentous gravity, 
will have to be decided, is prepared by education to comprehend the 
real nature of the suit brought before their tribunal. 

Finally, as to the ladies and gentlemen question, all I can say is, 
would that every woman-child born unto this world were trained to 
be a lady, and every man-child a gentleman! But then I do not 
use those much abused words by way of distinguishing people who 
wear fine clothes, and live in fine houses, and talk aristocratic slang, 
from those who go about in fustian, and live in back slums, and talk 
gutter slang. Some inborn plebeian blindness, in fact, prevents me 
from understanding what advantage the former have over the latter 
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I have never even been able to understand why pigeon-shooting at 
Hurlingham should be refined and polite, while a rat-killing match in 
Whitechapel is low; or why “ What a lark,” should be coarse, 
when one hears “ How awfully jolly” drop from the most refined 
lips twenty times in an evening. 

Thoughifulness for others, generosity, modesty, and self-respect 
are ie qualities which make a real gentleman, or lady, as dis- 
tinguished from the veneered article which commonly goes by that 
name. I by no means wish to express any sentimental preference 
for Lazarus against Dives, but, on the face of the matter, one does 
not see why the practice of* these virtues should be more difficult in 
one state of life than another ; and any one who has had a wide expe- 
rience among all sorts and conditions of men, will, I think, agree 
with me that they are as common in the lower ranks of life as in 
the higher. 

Leaving the caste argument aside then, as inconsistent with the 
practice of those who employ it, as devoid of any justification in 
theory, and as utterly mischievous if its logical consequences were 
carried out, let us turn to the other class of objectors. To these 
opponents, the Education Act is only one of a number of pieces 
of legislation to which they object on principle; and they include 
under like condemnation the Vaccination Act, the Contagious 
Diseases Act, and all other sanitary Acts; all attempts on the 
part of the State to prevent adulteration, or to regulate injurious 
trades; all legislative interference with anything that bears directly 
or indirectly on commerce, such as shipping, harbours, railways, 
roads, cab-fares, and the carriage of letters; and all attempts to 
promote the spread of knowledge by the establishment of teaching 
bodies, examining bodies, libraries, or museums, or by the sending 
out of scientific expeditions; all endeavours to advance art by the 
establishment of schools of design, or picture galleries, or by 
spending money upon an architectural public building when a brick 
box would answer the purpose.. According to their views, not a 
shilling of public money must be bestowed upon a public park or 
pleasure-ground ; not sixpence upon the relief of starvation, or the 
cure of disease. Those who hold these views support them by two 
lines of argument. They enforce them deductively by arguing from 
an assumed axiom, that the State has no right to do anything ~ 
but protect its subjects from aggression. The State is simply a 
policeman, and its duty is neither more nor less than to prevent 
robbery and murder and enforce contracts. It is not to promote 
good, nor even to do anything to prevent evil, except by the enforce- 
ment of penalties upon those who have been guilty of obvious and 
tangible assaults upon purses or persons. And, according to this 
view, the proper form of government is neither a monarchy, an 
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aristocracy, nor a democracy, but an astynomocracy, or police 
government. On the other hand, these views are supported d 
posteriori, by an induction from observation, which professes to show 
that whatever is done by a Government beyond these negative limits 
is not only sure to be done badly, but to be done much worse than 
private enterprise would have done the same thing. 

I am by no means clear as to the truth of the latter proposition. 
It is generally supported by statements which prove clearly enough 
that the State does in great many things very badly. But this is 
really beside the question. The State lives in a glass house—we see 
what it tries to do, and all its failures, partial or total, are made the 
most of. But private enterprise is sheltered under good opaque 
bricks and mortar. The public rarely knows what it tries to do, and 
only hears of failures when they are gross and patent to all the 
world. Who is to say how private enterprise would come out if it 
tried its hand at State work ? Those who have had most experience 
of joint-stock companies and their management, will probably be 
least inclined to believe in the innate superiority of private enter- 
prise over State management. If continental bureaucracy and cen- 
tralisation be fraught with multitudinous evils, surely English 
beadleocracy and parochial obstruction are not altogether lovely. If it 
be said that, as a matter of political experience, it is found to be for the 
best interests, including the healthy and free development, of a people, 
that the State should restrict itself to what is absolutely necessary, and 
should leave to the voluntary efforts of individuals as much as voluntary 
effort can be got to do, nothing can be more just. But, on the other 
hand, it seems to me that nothing can be less justifiable than the 
dogmatic assertion that State interference, beyond the limits of home 
and foreign police must, under all circumstances, do harm. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of argument, that we accept 
the proposition that the functions of the State may be properly 
summed up in the one great negative commandment, — “Thou 
shalt not allow any man to interfere with the liberty of any 
other man,”’—I am unable to see that the logical consequence 
is any such restriction of the power of government, as its sup- 
porters imply. If my next door neighbour chooses to have his 
drains in such a state as to create a poisonous atmosphere, which I 
breathe at the risk of typhus and diphtheria, he restricts my just 
freedom to live just as much as if he went about with a pistol, 
threatening my life ; if he is to be allowed to let his children go un- 
vaccinated, he might as well be allowed to leave strychnine lozenges 
about in the way of mine; and if he brings them up untaught and 
untrained to earn their living, he is doing his best to restrict my 
freedom, by increasing the burden of taxation for the support of 
gaols and workhouses, which I have to pay. 
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The higher the state of civilisation the more completely do the 
actions of one member of the social body influence all the rest, and 
the less possible is it for any one man to do a wrong thing without 
interfering, more or less, with the freedom of all his fellow citizens. 
So that, even upon the narrowest view of the functions of the State, it 
must be admitted to have wider powers than the advocates of the 
police theory are disposed to admit. 

It is urged, I am aware, that if the right of the State to step 
beyond the assigned limits is admitted at all, there is no stopping; 
and that the principle which justifies the State in enforcing vaccination 
or education, will also justify it in prescribing my religious belief, or 
my mode of carrying on my trade or profession; in determining the 
number of courses I have for dinner, or the pattern of my waistcoat. 

But surely the answer is obvious that, on similar grounds, the right 
of 2 man to eat when he is hungry might be disputed, because if you 
once allow that he may eat at all, there is no stopping him until he 
gorges himself, and suffers all the ills of a surfeit. In practice, the 
man leaves off when reason tells him he has had enough; and, in a 
properly organised State, the Government, being nothing but the 
corporate reason of the community, will soon find out when State 
interference has been carried far enough. And, so far as my 
acquaintance with those who carry on the business of govern- 
ment goes, I must say that I find them far less eager to interfere 
with the people, than the people are to be interfered with. And the 
reason is obvious. The people are keenly sensible of particular 
evils, and, like a man suffering from pain, desire an immediate 
remedy. The statesman, on the other hand, is like the physician, 
who knows that he can stop the pain at once by an opiate; but who 
also knows that the opiate may do more harm than good in the long 
run. In three cases out of four the wisest thing he can do is to wait, 
and leave the case to nature. But in the fourth case, in which the 
symptoms are unmistakable, and the cause of the disease distinctly 
known, prompt remedy saves a life. Is the fact that a wise physician 
will give as little medicine as possible any argument for his abstain- 
ing from giving any at all? 

But the argument may be met directly. It may be granted that 
the State, or corporate authority of the people, might with perfect 
propriety order my religion, or my waistcoat, if as good grounds 
could be assigned for such an order as for the command to educate 
my children. And this leads us to the question which lies at the 
root of the whole discussion—the question, namely, upon what 
foundation does the authority of the State rest, and how are the 
limits of that authority to be determined ? 


One of the oldest and profoundest of English philosophers, Hobbes 
of Malmesbury, writes thus :— 
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‘‘ The office of the sovereign, be it monarch or an assembly, consisteth in the 
end for which he was entrusted with the sovereign power, namely the procu- 
ration of the safety of the people: to which he is obliged by the law of 
nature, and to render an account thereof to God, the author of that law, and 
to none but him. But by safety, here, is not meant a bare preservation, but 
also all other contentments of life, which every man by lawful industry, 
without danger or hurt to the commonwealth, shall acquire to himself.” 


At first sight this may appear to be a statement of the police- 


theory of government, pure and simple; but it isnot so. For Hobbes 
goes on to say :— 


‘**And this is intended should be done, not by care applied to individuals, 
further than their protection from injuries, when they shall complain; but by 
a general providence contained in public instruction both of doctrine and 
example; and in the making and executing of good laws to which individual 
persons may apply their own cases.” ! 

To a witness of the civil war between Charles I. and the Parliament, 
it is not wonderful that the dissolution of the bonds of society which is 
involved in such strife should appear to be “ the greatest evil that can 
happen in this life ;” and all who have read the “ Leviathan” know 
to what length Hobbes’s anxiety for the preservation of the authority 
of the representative of the sovereign power, whatever its shape, leads 
him. But the justice of his conception of the duties of the sovereign 
power does not seem to me to be invalidated by his monstrous 
doctrines respecting the sacredness of that power. 

To Hobbes, who lived during the break up of the sovereign power 
by popular force, socicty appeared to be threatened by everything 
which weakened that power; but, to John Locke, who witnessed 
the evils which flow from the attempt of the sovereign power to 
destroy the rights of the people by fraud and violence, the danger 
lay in the other direction. 

The safety of the representative of the sovereign power itself is to 
Locke a matter of very small moment, and he contemplates its abolition 
when it ceases to do its duty, and its replacement by another, as a 
matter of course. The great champion of the revolution of 1688 
could do no less. Nor is it otherwise than natural that he should 
seek to limit, rather than to enlarge, the powers of the State, though in 
substance he entirely agrees with Hobbes’s view of its duties :— 


‘But though men,” says he, ‘‘ when they enter into society, give up the 
equality, liberty, and executive power they had in the state of nature, into 
the hands of the society, to be so far disposed of by the legislature as the good 
of society shall require; yet it being only with an intention in every one the 
better to preserve himself, his liberty and property (for no rational creature 
can be supposed to change his condition with an intention to be worse), the 
power of the society, or legislation, constituted by them can never be supposed 
to extend further than the common good, but is obliged to’secure every one’s 
property by providing against those three defects above mentioned, that made 


(1) “ Leviathan,” Molesworth’s ed. p. 322. 
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the state of nature so unsafe and uneasy. And so, whoever has the legislative 
or supreme power of any commonwealth, is bound to govern by established 
standing laws, promulgated and known to the people, and not by extemporary 
decrees; by indifferent and upright judges, who are to decide controversies by 
those laws; and to employ the force of the community at home only in the 
execution of such laws ; or abroad, to prevent or redress foreign injuries, and 
secure the community from inroads and invasion. And all this to be directed 
to no other end than the peace, safety and-public good of the people.” ' 


Just as in the case of Hobbes, so in that of Locke, it may at first 
sight appear from this passage that the latter philosopher’s views of 
the functions of Government incline to the negative, rather than the 
positive, side. But a further study of Locke’s writings will at once 
remove this misconteption. In the famous “ Letter concerning 
Toleration,” Locke says :— 


‘‘The commonwealth seems to me to be a society of men constituted only 
for the procuring, preserving, and advancing their own civil interests. 
‘* Civil interests I call life, liberty, health, and indolency of body; and the 


possession of outward things, such as money, lands, houses, furniture, and 
the like. 


‘* It is the duty of the civil magistrate, by the impartial execution of equal 
laws, to secure unto all the people in general, and to every one of his subjects 
in particular, the just possession of those things belonging to this life. 

“* . ... The whole jurisdiction of the magistrate reaches only to these civil 
concernments . . . All civil power, right, and dominion, is bounded and con- 
fined to the only care of promoting these things.” 


Elsewhere in the same “ Letter,” Locke lays down the proposition 
that if the magistrate understand washing a child “to be profitable 
to the curing or preventing any disease that children are subject 
unto, and esteem the matter weighty enough to be taken care of by 
a law, in that case he may order it to be done.” 

Locke seems to differ most widely from Hobbes by his strong 
advocacy of a certain measure of toleration in religious matters. But 
the reason why the civil magistrate ought to leave religion alone is, 
according to Locke, simply this, that ‘true and saving religion con- 
sists in the inward persuasion of the mind.” And since “such is the 
nature of the understanding that it cannot be compelled to the belief 
of anything by outward force,” it is absurd to attempt to make men 
religious by compulsion. I cannot discover that Locke fathers the pet 
doctrine of modern Liberalism, that the toleration of error is a good 
thing in itself, and to be reckoned among the cardinal virtues; on 
the contrary, in this very “ Letter on Toleration”’ he states in the 
clearest language that “ No opinion contrary to human society, or to 
those moral rules which are necessary to the preservation of civil 
society, are to be tolerated by the magistrate” (p. 45). And the 
practical corollary which he draws from the proposition is that there 
ought to be no toleration for either Papists or Atheists. 


(1) Locke’s Essay, ‘‘ Of Civil Government,’’ § 131. 
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After Locke’s time, the negative view of the functions of Govern- 
ment gradually grew in strength, until it obtained systematic and 
able expression in Wilhelm von Humboldt’s “ Ideen,’’* the essence of 
which is the denial that the State has a right to be anything more 
than chief policeman. And, of late years, the belief in the efficacy of 
doing nothing, thus formulated, has acquired considerable popularity 
for several reasons. In the first place men’s speculative convictions 
have become less and less real; their tolerance is large because their 
belief is small; they know that the State had better leave things 
alone unless it has a clear knowledge about them ; and, with reason, 
they suspect that the knowledge of the governing power may stand 
no higher than the very low watermark of their own. 

In the second place, men have become largely absorbed in 
the mere accumulation of wealth—and as this is a matter in which 
the plainest and strongest form of self-interest is intensely concerned, 
science (in the shape of Political Economy) has readily demonstrated 
that self-interest may be safely left to find the best way of attaining 
its ends. Rapidity and certainty of intercourse between different 
countries, the enormous development of the powers of machinery, 
and general peace (however interrupted by brief periods of warfare), 
have changed the face of commerce, as completely as modern artillery 
has changed that of war. The merchant found himself as much 
burdened by ancient protective measures as the soldier by his armour 
—and negative legislation has been of as much use to the one as the 
stripping off of breast-plates, greaves, and buff-coat to the other. 
But because the soldier is better without his armour it does not 
exactly follow that it is desirable that our defenders should strip 
themselves stark naked; and it is not more apparent why Jaissez 
faire—great and beneficial as it may be in all that relates to the accu- 
mulation of wealth—should be the one great commandment which 
the State is to obey in all other matters; and especially, in those in 
which the justification of laissez faire, namely, the keen insight given 
by the strong stimulus of direct personal interest, in matters clearly 
understood, is entirely absent. 

Thirdly, to the indifference generated by the absence of fixed 
beliefs, and to the confidence in the efficacy of /aivsez faire, apparently 
justified by experience of the value of that principle when applied to 
the pursuit of wealth, there must b added that nobler and better 
reason for a profound distrust of legislative interference, which 
‘animates Von Humboldt and shines forth in the pages of Mr. Mill’s 
famous Essay on Liberty—I mean the just fear lest the end should 
be sacrificed to the means; lest freedom and variety should be 
drilled and disciplined out of human life in order that the great mill 
of the State should grind smoothly. 


(1) An English translation has been published under the title of “Essay on the 
Sphere and Duties of Government.” 
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One of the profoundest of living English philosophers, who is at 
the same time the most thoroughgoing and consistent of the cham- 
pions of astynomocracy, has devoted a very able and ingenious essay 
to the drawing out of a comparison between the process by which 
men have advanced from the savage state to the highest civilisation, 
and that by which an animal passes from the condition of an almost 
shapeless and structureless germ, to that in which it exhibits a highly 
complicated structure and a corresponding diversity of powers. Mr. 
Spencer says with great justice— 

‘‘That they gradually increase in mass; that they become, little by little, 

more complex; that, at the same time, their parts grow more mutually 
dependent ; and that they continue to live and grow as wholes, while successive 
generations of their units appear and disappear—are broad peculiarities which 
bodies politic display, in common with all living bodies, and in which they 
and living bodies differ from everything else.” 
In a very striking passage of this essay Mr. Spencer shows with what 
singular closeness a parallel between the development of a nervous 
system, which is the governing power of the body in the series of 
animal organisms, and that of government, in the series of social 
organisms, can be drawn :— 


‘‘Strange as the assertion will be thought,” says Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ our Houses 
of Parliament discharge in the social economy functions that are, in sundry 
respects, comparable to those discharged by the cerebral masses in a vertebrate 
animal. ..... The cerebrum co- ordinates the countless heterogeneous con- 
siderations which affect the present and future welfare of the individual as a 
whole; and the legislature co-ordinates the countless heterogeneous considera- 
tions which affect the immediate and remote welfare of the whole community. 
We may describe the office of the brain as that of averaging the interests of life, 
physical, intellectual, moral, social; and a good brain is one in which the 
desires answering to their respective interests are so balanced, that the conduct 
they jointly dictate sacrifice none of them. Similarly we may describe the office 
of Parliament as that of averaging the interests of the various classes in a com- 
munity ; and a good Parliament is one in which the parties answering to these 
respective interests are so balanced, that their united legislation concedes to 
each class as much as consists with the claims of the rest.” 


All this appears to be very just. But if the resemblance between 
the body physiological and the body politic, are any indication, 
not only of what the latter is, and how it has become what it is, but 
of what it ought to be, and what it is tending to become, I cannot 
but think that the real force of the analogy is totally opposed to the 
negative view of State function. 

Suppose that, in accordance with this view, each muscle were to 
maintain that the nervous system had no right to interfere with its 
contraction, except to prevent it from hindering the contraction of 
another muscle ; or each gland, that it had a right to secrete, so long 
as its secretion interfered with no other; suppose every separate 
cell left free to follow its own “ interests,” and /aissez faire, Lord of 


all, what would become of the body physiological ? 
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The fact is that the sovereign power of the body thinks for the 
physiological organism, acts for it, and rules the individual compo- 
nents with a rod of iron. Even the blood corpuscles can’t hold a 
public meeting without being accused of “congestion”—and the 
brain, like other despots whom we have known, calls out at once for 
the use of sharp steel against them. As in Hobbes’s ‘“ Leviathan,” 
the representative of the sovereign authority in the living organism, 
though he derives all his powers from the mass which he rules, 
is above the law. The questioning of his authority involves death, 
or that partial death which we call paralysis. Hence, if the 
analogy of the body politic with the body physiological counts 
for anything, it seems to me to be in favour of a much larger 
amount of governmental interference than exists at present, or than 
I, for one, at all desire to see. But, tempting as the opportunity is, 
I am not disposed to build up any argument in favour of my own 
case upon this analogy, curious, interesting, and in many respects 
close, as it is, for it takes no cognisance of certain profound and 
essential differences between the physiological and the political 
bodies. 

Much as the notion of a “ social contract”’ has been ridiculed, it 
nevertheless seems to be clear enough, that all social organisation 
whatever depends upon what is substantially a contract, whether 
expressed or implied, between the members of the society. No 
society ever was, or ever can be, really held together by force. It 
may seem a paradox to say that a slaveholder does not make his 
slaves work by force, but by agreement. And yet it is true. There 
is a contract between the two which, if it were written out, would 
run in these terms—“I undertake to feed, clothe, house, and not to 
kill, flog, or otherwise maltreat you, Quashie, if you perform a 
certain amount of work.” Quashie, seeing no better terms to be had, 
accepts the bargain, and goes to work accordingly. A highwayman 
who garrottes me, and then clears out my pockets, robs me by force in 
the strict sense of the words ; but if he puts a pistol to my head and 
demands my money or my life, and I, preferring the latter, hand 
over my purse, we have virtually made a contract, and I perform 
one of the terms of that contract. If, nevertheless, the highwayman 
subsequently shoots me, everybody will see that in addition to the 
crimes of murder and theft, he has been guilty of a breach of contract. 

A despotic government, therefore, though often a mere combina- 
tion of slaveholding and highway robbery, nevertheless implies a 
contract between governor and governed, with voluntary submission 
on the part of the latter ; and d fortiori all other forms of government 
are in like case. 

Now a contract between any two men, implies a restriction of the 
freedom of each in certain particulars. The highwayman gives up his 
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freedom to shoot me, on condition of my giving up my freedom to do 
as I like with my money; I give up my freedom to kill Quashie, 
on condition of Quashie’s giving up his freedom to be idle. And the 
essence and foundation of every social organisation, whether simple 
or complex, is the fact that each member of the society voluntarily 
renounces his freedom in certain directions, in return for the advan- 
tages which he expects from association with the other members of 
that society. Nor are constitutions, laws, or manners, in ultimate 
analysis, anything but so many expressed or implied contracts between 
the members of a society to do this, or abstain from that. 

It appears to me that this feature constitutes the difference be- 
tween the social and the physiological organism. Among the higher 
physiological organisms, there is none which is developed by the 
conjunction of a number of primitively independent existences 
into a complex whole. The process of social organisation appears 
to be comparable, not so much to the process of organic develop- 
ment, as to the synthesis of the chemist, by which independent 
elements are gradually built up into complex aggregations—in 
which each element retains an independent individuality, though 
held in subordination to the whole. The atoms of carbon and 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, which enter into a complex molecule, 
do not lose the powers originally inherent in them, when they unite 
to form that molecule, the properties of which express those forces 
of the whole aggregation which are not neutralised and balanced 
by one another. Each atom has given up something, in order that 
the atomic society, or molecule, may subsist. And as soon as any 
one or more of the atoms thus associated, resumes the freedom which 
it has renounced, and follows some external attraction, the molecule 
is broken up, and all the peculiar properties which depended upon 
its constitution vanish. 

Every society, great or small, resembles such a complex molecule, 
in which the atoms are represented by men, possessed of all those multi- 
farious attractions and repulsions which are manifested in their desires 
and volitions, the unlimited power of satisfying which, we call freedom. 
The social molecule exists in virtue of the renunciation of more or 
less of this freedom by every individual. It is decomposed, when 
the attraction of desire leads to the resumption of that freedom the 
suppression of which is essential to the existence of the social molecule. 
And the great problem of that social chemistry we call politics, 
is to discover what desires of mankind may be gratified, and what 
must be suppressed, if the highly complex compound, society, is to 
avoid decomposition. That the gratification of some of men’s desires 
shall be renounced is essential to order; that the satisfaction of others 
shall be permitted is no less essential to progress; and the business 
of the sovereign authority—which is, or ought to be, simply a 
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delegation of the people appointed to act for its good—appears to 
me to be, not only to enforce the renunciation of the anti-social 
desires, but, wherever it may be necessary, to promote the satisfaction 
of those which are conducive to progress. 

The great metaphysician, Immanuel Kant, who is at his greatest 
when he discusses questions which are not metaphysical, wrote, 
nearly a century ago, a wonderfully instructive essay entitled “A 
Conception of Universal History in relation to Universal Citizen- 
ship,” ? from which I will borrow a few pregnant sentences :— 


‘* The means of which Nature has availed herself, in order to bring about the 
development of all the capacities of man, is the antagonism of those capacities 
to social organisation, so far as the latter does in the long run necessitate their 
definite correlation. By antagonism, I here mean the unsoci«l sociability of 
mankind—that is, the combination in them of an impulse to enter into society, 
with a thorough spirit of opposition which constantly threatens to break up 
this society. ‘The ground of this lies in human nature. Man has an inclina- 
tion to enter into society, because in that state he feels that he becomes more a 
man, or, in other words, that his natural faculties develop. But he has also 
a great tendency to isolate himself. because he is, at the same time, aware of the 
unsocial peculiarity of desiring to have everything his own way ; and thus being 
conscious of an inclination to oppose others, he is naturally led to expect oppo- 
sition from them. 

‘* Now it is this opposition which awakens all the dormant powers of men, 
stimulates them to overcome their inclination to be idle, and, spurred by the 
love of honour, or power, or wealth, to make themselves a place among their 
fellows, whom they can neither do with, nor do without. 

‘** Thus they make the first steps from brutishness towards culture, of which 
the social value of man is the measure. Thus all talents become gradually 
developed, taste is formed, and by continual en'ightenment the foundations of a 
way of thinking are laid, which gradually changes the mere rude capacity of 
moral perception into determinate practical principles; and thus society, which 
is originated by a sort of pathological compulsion, becomes metamorphosed 
into a moral unity.” (/.c. p. 147.) 

‘* All the culture and art which adorn humanity, the most refined social 
order, are produced by that unsociability which is compelled by its own 
existence to discipline itself, and so by enforced art to bring the seeds implanted 
by nature into full flower.” (J. c. p. 148.) 


In these passages, as in others of this remarkable tract, Kant 
anticipates the application of the “struggle for existence” to 
politics, and indicates the manner in which the evolution of society 
has resulted from the constant attempt of individuals to strain its 
bonds. If individuality has no play, society does not advance; if 
individuality breaks out of all bounds, society perishes. 

But when men living in society have once become aware that their 
welfare depends upon two opposing tendencies of equal importance— 
the one restraining, the other encouraging, individual freedom—the 


(1) “Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in welthii gerlichen Absicht.”” 1784. ‘This 
paper has been translated by De Quincey. and atientio. has been recently drawn to its 
“signal merits” by the Editor of this Review in his Essay on Condvrcet. (No. xxxviii. 
N.S. p. 136, 137.) 
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question “ What are the functions of Government ?” is translated into 
another—namely, what ought we men, in our corporate capacity, to 
do, not only in the way of restraining that free individuality which is 
inconsistent with the existence of society ; but in encouraging that free 
individuality which is essential to the evolution of the social organisa- 
tion. The formula which truly defines the function of Government 
must contain the solution of both the problems involved, and not 
merely of one of them. 

Locke has furnished us with such a formula, in the noblest, and 


at the same time briefest, statement of the purpose of Government 
known to me: 


“THE END OF GOVERNMENT IS THE Goop or Manxinp.’’! 


But the good of mankind is not a something which is absolute and 
fixed for all men, whatever their capacities or state of civilisation. 
Doubtless it is possible to imagine a true “Civitas Dei,” in which 
every man’s moral faculty shall be such as leads him to control all 
those desires which run counter to the good of mankind, and to cherish 
only those which conduce to the welfare of society ; and in which 
every man’s native intellect shall be sufficiently strong, and his culture 
sufficiently extensive, to enable him to know what he ought to do and 
to seek after. And, in that blessed State, police will be as much a 
superfluity as every other kind of government. 

But the eye of man has not beheld that State, and is not likely to 
behold it for some time to come. What we do see, in fact, is that 
States are made up of a considerable number of the ignorant and 
foolish, a small proportion of genuine knaves, and a sprinkling of 
capable and honest men, by whose efforts the former are kept in a 
reasonable state of guidance, and the latter of repression. And, such 
being the case, I do not see how any limit whatever can be laid down 
as to the extent to which, under some circumstances, the action of 
Government may be rightfully carried. 

Was our own Government wrong in suppressing Thuggee in 
India? If not, would it be wrong in putting down any enthusiast 
who attempted to set up the worship of Astarte in the Haymarket? 
Has the State no right to put a stop to gross and open violations of 
common decency? And if the State has, as I believe it has, a perfect 
right to do all these things, are we not bound to admit, with 
Locke, that it may have a right to interfere with “ Popery” and 
“Atheism,” if it be really true that the practical consequences of 
such beliefs can be proved to be injurious to civil society? The 
question where to draw the line between those things with which 
the State ought, und those with which it ought not, to interfere, 
then, is one which must be left to be decided separately for each 
individual case. The difficulty which meets the statesman is the 


(1) * Of Civil Government,” § 229. 
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same as that which meets us all in individual life, in which our 
abstract rights are generally clear enough, though it is frequently 
extremely hard to say at what point it is wise to cease our attempts 
to enforce them. 

The notion that the social body should be organised in such a 
manner as to advance the welfare of its members, is as old as political 
thought; and the schemes of Plato, More, Robert Owen, St. Simon, 
Comte, and the modern socialists, bear witness that, in every age, 
men, whose capacity is of no mean order, and whose desire to benefit 
their fellows has rarely been excelled, have been strongly, nay, 
enthusiastically, convinced that Government may attain its end—the 
good of the people—by some more effectual process that the very 
simple and easy one of putting its hands in its pockets, and letting 
them alone. 

It may be, that all the schemes of social organisation which have 
hitherto been propounded are impracticable follies. But if this be 
so, the fact proves, not that the idea which underlies them is worthless, 
but only that the science of politics is in a very rudimentary and 
imperfect state. Politics, as a science, is not older than astronomy ; 
but though the subject-matter of the latter is vastly less complex 
than that of the former, the theory of the moon’s motions is not 
quite settled yet. 

Perhaps it may help us a little way towards getting clearer notions 
of what the State may and what it may not do, if, assuming the 
truth of Locke’s maxim that “the end of Government is the good 
of mankind,” we consider a little what the good of mankind is. 

I take it that the good of mankind means the attainment, by every 
man, of all the happiness which he can enjoy without diminishing 
the happiness of his fellow-men." 

If we inquire what kinds of happiness come under this definition, 
we find those derived from the sense of security or peace; from 
wealth, or commodity, obtained by commerce ; from Art—whether it 
be architecture, sculpture, painting, music, or literature ; from know- 
ledge, or science ; and, finally, from sympathy or friendship. No man 
is injured, but the contrary, by peace. No man is any the worse off 
because another acquires wealth by trade, or by the exercise of a pro- 
fession ; on the contrary, he cannot have acquired his wealth, except 
by benefitting others to the full extent of what they considered to be 
its value ; and his wealth is no more than fairy gold if he does not 

(1) “ Hic est itaque finis ad quem tendo, talem scilicet Naturam acquirere, et ut multi 
mecum eam acquirant, conari hoc est de mea felicitate etiam operam dare, ut alii multi 
idem, atque ego intelligant, ut eorum intellectus et cupiditas prorsus cum meo intellectu 
et cupiditate conveniant; atque hoc fiat, nevesse est tantum de Natura intelligere, 
quantum suflicit ad talem naturam acquireadam: deinde formare talem societatem 
qualis est desideranda, ut quam plurimi quam facillime et secure eo perveniant.”’ 
—B. Spinoza * De Lntellectfis Kmendativne ‘Tractatus.” 

Vu? 
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go on benefitting others in the same way. A thousand men may 
enjoy the pleasure derived from a picture, a symphony, or a poem, 
without lessening the happiness of the most devoted connoisseur. 
The investigation of nature is an infinite pasture-ground, where 
all may graze, and where the more bite the longer the grass grows, 
the sweeter is its flavour, and the more it nourishes. If I lovea 
friend it is no damage to me, but rather a pleasure, if all the world 
also love him and think of him as highly as I do. 

It appears to be universally agreed, for the reasons already men- 
tioned, that it is unnecessary and undesirable for the State to attempt 
to promote the acquisition of wealth by any direct interference with 
commerce. But there is no such agreement as to the further question 
whether the State may not promote the acquisition of wealth by indirect 
means. For example, mey the State make a road, or build a harbour, 
when it is quite clear that by so doing it will open up a productive 
district, and thereby add enormously to the total wealth of the com- 
munity? And if so, may the State, acting for the general good, 
take charge of the means of communication between its members, or 
of the postal and telegraph services? I have not yet met with any 
valid argument against the propriety of the State doing what our 
Government does in this matter; except the assumption, which 
remains to be proved, that Government will manage these things 
worse than private enterprise would do. Nor is there any agreement 
upon the still more important question whether the State ought, or 
ought not, to regulate the distribution of wealth. If it ought not, 
then all legislation which regulates inheritance—the statute of 
Mortmain, and the like—is wrong in principle; and, when a rich 
man dies, we ought to return to the state of nature, and have a 
scramble for his property. If, on the other hand, the authority of 
the State is legitimately employed in regulating these matters, then 
it is an open question, to be decided entirely by evidence as to what 
tends to the highest good of the people, whether we keep our pre- 
sent laws, or whether we modify them. At present the State pro- 
tects men in the possession and enjoyment of their property, and 
defines what that property is. The justification for its so doing is 
that its action promotes the good of the people. If it can be clearly 
proved that the abolition of property would tend still more to pro- 
mote the good of the people, the State will have the same justification 
for abolishing property that if now has for maintaining it. 

Again, I suppose itis universally agreed that it would be useless and 
absurd for the State to attempt to promote friendship and sympathy be- 
tween man and man directly. But I see no reason why, if it be other- 
wise expedient, the State may not do something towards that end indi- 
rectly. For example, I can conceive the existence of an Established 


Church which should be a blessing to the community. A Church 
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in which, week by week, services should be devoted, not to the itera- 
tion of abstract propositions in theology, but to the setting before 
men’s minds of an ideal of true, just, and pure living; a place in 
which those who are weary of the burden of daily cares, should find a 
moment’s rest in the contemplation of the higher life which is 
possible for all, though attained by so few; a place in which the 
man of strife and of business should have time to think how small, 
after all, are the rewards he covets compared with peace and 
charity. Depend upon it, if such a Church existed, no one would 
seek to disestablish it. 

Whatever the State may not do, however, it is universally agreed 
that it may take charge of the maintenance of internal and external 
peace. Even the strongest advocate of administrative nihilism admits 
that Government may prevent aggression of one man on another. 
But this implies the maintenance of an army and navy, as much as 
of a body of police; it implies a diplomatic as well as a detective force ; 
and it implies, further, that the State, as a corporate whole, shall have 
distinct and definite views as to its wants, powers, and obligations. 

For independent States stand in the same relation to one another 
as men in a state of nature, or unlimited freedom. Each endeavours 
to get all it can, until the inconvenience of the state of war, suggests 
either the formation of those express contracts we call treaties, or 
mutual consent to those implied contracts which are expressed by inter- 
national law. The moral rights of a State rest upcn the same basis as 
those of an individual. If any number of States agree to observe a 
common set of international laws, they have, in fact, set up a sovereign 
authority or supra-national government, the end of which, like that of 
all governments, is the good of mankind; and the possession of as 
much freedom by each State, as is consistent with the attainment of 
that end. But there is this difference : that the government thus set 
up over nations is ideal, and has no concrete representative of the 
sovereign power ; whence the only way of settling any dispute finally 
is to fight it out. Thus the supra-national society is continually 
in danger of returning to the state of nature, in which contracts are 
void ; and the possibility of this contingency justifies a government in 
restricting the liberty of its subjects in many ways, that would 
otherwise be unjustifiable. 

Finally, with respect to the advancement of science and art. I 
have never yet had the good fortune to hear any valid reason 
alleged why that corporation of individuals we call the State may 
not do what voluntary effort fails in doing, either from want of 
intelligence or lack of will. And here it cannot be alleged that the 
action of the State is always hurtful. On the contrary, in every 
country in Europe, universities, public libraries, picture galleries, 
museums, and laboratories, have been established by the State, and 
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have done infinite service to the intellectual and moral progress, 
and the refinement, of mankind. 

A few days ago I received from one of the most eminent members 
of the “ Institut” a pamphlet entitled “Pourquoi la France n’a pas 
trouvé d’hommes supérieurs au moment du péril.” The writer, 
M. Pasteur, has no doubt that the cause of the astounding collapse of 
his countrymen is to be sought in the miserable neglect of the 
higher branches of culture, which has been one of the many dis- 
graces of the Second Empire, if not of its predecessors. 


‘* Au point o nous sommes arrivés de ce qu’on appelle la civilisation moderne, 
la culture des sciences dans leur expression la plus élevée est peut-étre plus 
nécessaire encore a ]’état moral d’une nation qu’ sa prospérité matérielle. 

‘* Les grandes découvertes, les méditations de la pensée dans les arts, dans 
les sciences et dans les lettres, en un mot, les travaux désintéressés de l’esprit 
dans tous les genres, les centres d’enseignement propres 4 les faire connaitre, 
introduisent dans le corps social tout entier l’esprit philosophique ou scientifique, 
cet esprit de discernement qui soumet tout a une raison sévére, condamne ligno- 
rance, dissipe les préjugés et les erreurs. Ils élévent le niveau intellectuel, le 
sentiment moral ; par eux, l’idée divine elle-méme se répand et s’exalte. . . . Si, 
au moment du péril supréme, la France n’a pas trouvé des hommes supérieurs 
pour mettre en couvre ses ressources et le courage de ses enfants, il faut l’attribuer, 
jen ai la conviction, a ce que la France s’est désintéressée, depuis un demi-siécle, 
des grands travaux de la pensée, particuliérement dans les sciences exactes.” 

Individually, I have no love for academies on the Continental model, 
and still less for the system of decorating men of distinction in science, 
letters, or art, with orders and titles, or enriching them with sinecures. 
What men of science want is only a fair day’s wages for more than 
a fair day’s work; and most of us, I suspect, would be well content if, 
for our days and nights of unremitting toil, we could secure the pay 
which a first-class Treasury clerk earns without any obviously trying 
strain upon his faculties. The sole order of nobility which, in my 
judgment, becomes a philosopher, is that rank which he holds in 
the estimation of his fellow-workers, who are the only competent 
judges in such matters. Newton and Cuvier lowered themselves 
when the one accepted an idle knighthood, and the other became 
a baron of the empire. The great men who went to their graves 
as Michael Faraday and George Grote seem to me to have under- 
stood the dignity of knowledge better when they declined all such 
meretricious trappings. 

But it is one thing for the State to appeal to the vanity and 
ambition which are to be found in philosophical as in other breasts, 
and another to offer men who desire to do the hardest of work for 
the most modest of tangible rewards, the means of making themselves 
useful to their age and generation. And this is just what the State 
does when it founds a public library or museum, or provides the 
means of scientific research by such grants of money as that admi- 


nistered by the Royal Society. 
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It is one thing, again, for the State to take all the higher educa- 
tion of the nation into its own hands; it is another to stimulate and 
to aid, while they are yet young and weak, local efforts to the same 
end. The Midland Institute, Owen’s College in Manchester, the newly . 
instituted Science College in Newcastle, are all noble products of local 
energy and munificence. But the good they are doing is not local—the 
commonwealth, to its uttermost limits, shares in the benefits they 
confer; and I am at a loss to understand upon what principle of 
equity the State, which admits the principle of payment on results, 
refuses to give a fair equivalent for these benefits; or on what 
principle of justice the State, which admits the obligation of sharing 
the duty of primary education with a locality, denies the existence of 
that obligation when the higher education is in question. 

To sum up: If the positive advancement of the peace, wealth, and the 
intellectual and moral development of its members, are objects which 
the Government, as the representative of the corporate authority of 
society, may justly strive after, in fulfilment of its end—the good of 
mankind ; then it is clear that the Government may undertake to 
educate the people. For education promotes peace by teaching men 
the realities of life and the obligations which are involved in the 
very existence of society; it promotes intellectual development, not 
only by training the individual intellect, but by sifting out from the 
masses of ordinary or inferior capacities, those which are competent 
to increase the general welfare by occupying higher positions ; and, 
lastly, it promotes morality and refinement, by teaching men to dis- 
cipline themselves, and by leading them to see that the highest, as it is 
the only permanent, content is to be attained, not by grovelling in 
the rank and steaming valleys of sense, but by continual striving 
towards those high peaks, where, resting in eternal calm, reason dis- 
cerns the undefined but bright ideal of the highest Good—*“ a cloud 
by day, a pillar of fire by night.” 

T. H. Huxrey. 
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THE time has probably come when for various reasons it is desirable 
that Liberals, who once cordially supported the Government, and 
now often oppose them, should, without reserve or hesitation, state 
the reasons which have induced this change. One obvious advantage 
will result from the adoption of such a course. It will afford an 
opportunity of showing that the Liberals who are alienated from 
the Government are not influenced by personal, but solely by poli- 
tical considerations. Moreover, the Ministry have a right to demand 
a distinct statement of the causes which have created antagonism 
towards them. They may, in fact, fairly say, “There is no chance of 
our being able to regain your confidence, unless you first tell us how 
we have lost it.” Moreover, it is all the more important that the 
causes of this political disagreement should be unreservedly stated, 
because there is too much reason to fear that the Government are 
unacquainted with the true state of feeling of many Liberals. 

Since the close of the session, Cabinet Ministers have appeared on 
the public platform with unusual frequency, apparently unconscious 
of the causes which have estranged from them that popular enthu- 
siasm which, three years since, brought them so triumphantly into 
power. The Prime Minister seems to think that the irritation of the 
working classes can be soothed by an assurance that out of the five 
great measures that have been introduced, three—the Irish Land 
Bill, the Elementary Education Bill, and the Ballot Bill—have been 
mainly concerned with the welfare of the labouring population.’ 
Mr. Goschen, speaking at Sheffield, was quite jubilant, when he 
remarked that “the Government have dealt with the question of 
elementary education.” Can he be ignorant of a fact which is 
known to every Nonconformist, from John o’Groat’s to Land’s 
End, that the Government, in dealing with the Education question 
have shown so much fondness for the denominational principle, as 
not only to offend but to alienate many who were the staunchest and 
most powerful supporters of the Ministry at the last election? 
Mr. Bruce, who seems to dwell in a paradise of political oblivious- 
ness, has apparently forgotten that almost every measure which has 
lately been introduced from the Home Office into Parliament has 
been withdrawn, and that he must at the present time have at least 
twenty questions of great social importance under his serious con- 
sideration. All this vast amount of “serious consideration” has 
not dulled his buoyant spirits. He seems quite to have forgotten his 


(1) See letter of Mr. Gladstone, published September 25th, in reply to the working 
miners’ remonstrance against the delay in passing the Mines Regulation Bill. 
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extraordinary muddle with the Licensing Bill—a measure so crude 
that the Government were afraid to have it discussed—its principles 
being so contradictory that the teetotallers were dissatisfied, while the 
licensed victuallers were enraged with its provisions. No one can 
doubt Mr. Bruce’s good intentions, or can deny that he is sincerely 
anxious to promote the cause of social reform. But still, admitting 
all this, it is only too evident, without deciding who is to blame, 
that his administration of the Home Office has been a lamentable 
failure. This failure has doubtless been to a great extent brought 
about by the unfortunate habit he has of promising to legislate upon 
every conceivable subject. The consequence is that he is almost 
every week introducing some crude measure which is certain, in the 
end, to be withdrawn. Mr. Bruce and his colleagues would do well 
to ponder a speech recently made by a member of the Government. 
Lord Enfield, when lately addressing his constituents in Middlesex, 
said: “It would be far better to introduce fewer bills, elaborate 
them carefully, and press them vigorously, than to fling upon the 
table of the House a dozen ill-devised and ill-digested measures, 
which were only doomed to be ultimately withdrawn, having served 
no other purpose than to produce an endless stream of talk.” 
Mr. Bruce, however, in a state of happy forgetfulness of his 
numerous failures, asks his constituents, in tones of joyous confi- 
dence, whether there ever was such a wonderful Government 
before, and whether they could have believed that any Ministry 
could have done what has been done during the last three years. 
Has Mr. Bruce ever asked himself why the people voted as they did 
at the last election? If he has put this question to himself, he will 
surely come to the conclusion that the great Liberal majority was 
obtained, because certain men then promised that if they were 
placed in power they would pursue a definite policy and pass par- 
ticular measures. Ministers seem to forget that after all they cannot, 
because they have abolished the Irish Church and passed an Irish 
Land Bill, fairly claim an extraordinary amount of public thank- 
fulness. They should remember that these things they promised 
to do; whereas many other things, which they also promised to do, 
they have left undone. They promised us National Education, and 
they have given us a measure which will not affect many localities 
where ignorance is most rife, and which, where it is applied, may do 
something for popular instruction, but is certain to do far more to 
kindle sectarian rancour. They promised us administrative efficiency, 
and they send our troops to sea in such a notoriously worn-out 
hulk as to condemn them to almost certain destruction. With 
the advent of the present Government we were promised an age 
of greater political purity, and one of the first things they did was 
to bestow peerages, baronetcies, and knighthoods, as rewards for 
party subserviency. It is difficult to imagine anything except direct 
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corruption which is likely to do more to undermine the independence 
of Parliament. They pursued this system of rewarding party ser- 
vices to such an extent, that they recommended their own elec- 
tioneering agent to the special favour of Her Majesty. They pro- 
mised us the most rigid economy in all the departments of the 
State, and it is found to be that spurious kind of economy which 
deals hardly with the poor, but leaves the wealthy and influential 
sinecurist untouched. Dockyard labourers are discharged and 
Government clerks are dismissed, while the office of Lord Privy 
Seal, the abolition of which has been recommended by a select com- 
mittee, is retained for a veteran Whig official, and the sinecure 
office of Receiver-General of Inland Revenue is bestowed upon a 
nobleman who has rendered to the public no other services than 
those which consist in performing the mysterious duties of Lord of 
the Bedchamber to a royal prince. It is therefore seen that, in spite 
of all the fine things that were said three years since upon the hustings 
about economy, it is just as true now as it ever was that there is one 
law for the rich, and another for the poor. We were promised reli- 
gious equality with regard to education, and the Government, using 
the whole of its influence and aided by Tory support, defeated the great 
bulk of the Liberal party and thus succeeded in retaining all exist- 
ing clerical restrictions at Oxford and Cambridge.’ An attempt has 
repeatedly been made to abolish university tests in Ireland. Once the 
Government adopted the dignified artifice of counting out the measure 
before the debate began; at another time they openly opposed 
the proposition with all the weight of official influence. Towards 
the close of the session, when success was imminent, and three- 
fourths of the House would have voted for the bill—no one really 
being opposed to it except the Cabinet and its ultramontane allies— 
the wishes, not only of Parliament but of the Liberal party throughout 
the country, were set at nought by one of the most voluble of the 
under-officials being employed to talk against time. High-sounding 
phrases may be employed upon the platform and the hustings about 
religious equality ; but it is difficult to imagine how the strongest Tory 
could cling with more apparent affection to every remnant of ecclesias- 
tical ascendancy. The very men who told us that the endowed schools 
should, as far as possible, be made available for the whole nation, 
insisted on the proviso that all the future governors of some of our 
oldest and most celebrated foundations must be members of the 


(1) Although the Bill has only been passed a few months, serious mischief has 
already been produced from the retention of these clerical tests. In reference to the 
resignation by Dr. Symonds of the headship of Wadham College, Oxford, the Times, in 
its university intelligence of October 21st, makes the following remarks :—‘“ The 
wardenship of Wadham College is one of those headships which, to the great inconve- 
nience of a college, are practically limited to clergymen, the person appointed being in 
this case required to take his degree of D.D. within a year after his appointment. Few 
small bodies can afford such a limitation to their choice. The headships were left 
untouched by the recent University Tests Act.”’ 
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Church of England. In the past there was no legal impediment in 
the way of a Nonconformist becoming a governor—for instance, of 
Harrow School; but such an impediment has now been created by a 
Liberal Government, not one of whom, without the support of the 
class upon whom this new disability has been imposed, would have 
had the slightest chance of being returned to Parliament, much less 
of being placed in political power. 

With regard to elementary education, it need scarcely be said 
that, since the time when Mr. Forster night after night, with the 
aid of the Opposition, defeated advanced Liberals, and succeeded in 
giving a denominational character to his measure, Nonconformists 
are never gathered together in any political mecting without declar- 
ing that they have been betrayed, and that their confidence in the 
Government, once so strong, has for a time at least been forfeited. 

Then, again, we were promised retrenchment, and we have esti- 
mates far exceeding those which the Prime Minister, night after 
night when in opposition, used to characterise as excessive expendi- 
ture. The feeling of indignation in discovering that where we were 
to have frugality we find extravagance, is intensified by the suspicion 
that we do not have money’s value for money spent. The nation 
wishes to have a strong army and a powerful navy. Not only does 
it desire to see our shores secure, but the people are resolved—and 
this is a feeling which the present Government seem absolutely 
incapable of appreciating—that England should not descend to the 
position of a second-rate power. It is not that the people are anxious 
to meddle in every Continental dispute ; still less do they wish to 
do that which has been so often done by our foreign ministers—give 
advice to weaker powers, and then run away. But the nation feels 
that there may come a crisis in the history of the world, when the 
career of a military despot will have to be checked; when not only 
the liberties of Europe, but the civilisation of its people, will be at 
stake ; and there isan instinctive feeling that all our national honour 
and glory will have passed away, if at such a juncture England 
were obliged to confess that she was powerless. There is no refusal 
to incur the necessary outlay ; but what makes the people dissatisfied 
is the knowledge that Prussia does not spend so much on her army 
as we do, and yet Prussia was able to march three hundred thousand 
men across the French frontier in perfect equipment, and it is 
doubtful whether, if we had been called upon to carry out our pro- 
mise to defend the independence of Belgium, we could have sent 
thirty thousand men to her assistance. 

But greatly as all the circumstances here enumerated have 
contributed to weaken the position of the Government, there 
remains to be mentioned one other circumstance which, far more 
than anything else, has turned the current of public feeling against 
the Ministry. Although the Ministry came into power strong in 
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general reputation, it was supposed that first and foremost they were 
distinguished for financial ability. Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had probably excelled all his predecessors. Mr. 
Cardwell, traincd in the same school, was an able lieutenant. As 
long ago as 1857, when the Bank Charter Act was under discussion, 
he delivered one of the best financial speeches ever made in Parlia- 
ment. The City reputation obtained by Mr. Goschen had brought 
him into the Cabinet after an unusually short political career; and 
his work on Foreign Exchanges had created an impression that he 
had mastered not only the practice but also the theory of finance. 
Although Mr. Lowe had previously obtained no financial reputa- 
tion, yet the public were not only prepared for, but expected great 
things from him. He gained a leading oratorical position in the 
reform debates by his bitter taunts and brilliant epigrams chiefly 
levelled against those who afterwards became his two most distin- 
guished colleagues. Moreover, by a constant employment of the 
hackneyed phraseology of political economy, and by never losing an 
opportunity of referring to Adam Smith with as much reverence as a 
devout Catholic would speak of his Pope, he had produced an impres- 
sion that he was one of those sound economists and safe financiers 
whom the City and the Exchange delight most to honour. By con- 
stant sneers at philosophy and culture, he was marked out as a man 
who was peculiarly possessed of practical wisdom. From a ministry 
thus composed it was concluded that the country would be certain to 
obtain a just and admirable budget. It is scarcely necessary to recall 
the angry disappointment aroused by the introduction of one of the 
worst budgets ever brought forward in Parliament. The Times, 
certainly not usually hostile to Mr. Lowe, declared that no financial 
proposals had ever received such general condemnation. But bad as 
these proposals were, they were in the eyes of the public rendered 
worse by Mr. Lowe’s speech. He assumed such a tone of flippancy, 
he made so many jokes, and he endeavoured so much to alarm every 
interest by anticipation, that the most passive and silent supporters 
of the Government were moved to an attitude of open mutiny. Lord 
George Cavendish, one of the staunchest friends of the Government 
and one of the steadiest of Whig votes, bitterly upbraided the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for his levity. As if the budget was 
not damaging enough in itself, he diverged far and wide so as not to 
leave a single interest unwounded. He sneered at the City, and he 
alarmed every farmer throughout the country by hinting that he 
would take the very first opportunity of taxing cart-horses. He 
thus gave the Tories in every county election one of the best hustings 
cries they have ever had. We can imagine farmers excited to un- 
wonted activity by speakers who will tell them they ought to get rid 
of a ministry which threatens to tax farm-horses, and which will pro- 
bably continue its enmity to the agricultural interest until a duty is 
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imposed on every wheel-barrow, shovel, and spade. When the 
indefensible nature of this suggested tax on farm-horses is considered, 
it may well be asked not only what had become of Mr. Lowe’s pru- 
dence, but also what he had done with his knowledge of Adam 
Smith. Within four days after the budget had been introduced, in 
the neighbourhood of the House of Commons, there was witnessed a 
scene as unusual as it was instructive. When Mr. Lowe first an- 
nounced the match tax, he raised a prejudice against it by stating 
that he had borrowed it from a country which possesses one of the 
worst of all systems of taxation ; this prejudice was further increased by 
an impression he created that his selection of this particular impost 
was influenced by the opportunity it gave him of making a mild 
classical joke. This tax would not only have brought distress to 
thousands of the poorest inhabitants of London, but they were excited 
to a state of almost revolutionary fury by the heartless way in which 
they justly thought the tax had been imposed. Mr. Lowe was so 
absorbed by his classical pun, that he could not bring himself to speak 
one word of regret or sympathy in reference to the suffering the tax 
would cause. The matchmakers and matchsellers assembled in thou- 
sands on the Thames Embankment, and the demonstration so alarmed 
the Government that they surrounded St. Stephen’s by an army of 
policemen, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, afraid to face the 
crowd, and protected by a bodyguard, came down as it were in secrecy 
to the House of Commons. Who could imagine that a ministry 
could have so blundered as in two years to produce such a change 
as this? Not only had the match tax to be abandoned, but the 
whole budget was virtually withdrawn ; and then was enacted one of 
the most discreditable things ever done in Parliament. The whole 
of the additional taxation required for the expense involved in reor- 
ganizing the army was thrown upon one class—the payers of income 
tax. Mr. Lowe had only a week previously in the strongest pos- 
sible language condemned such a policy, and declared how essential 
it was that increased expenditure should be borne partly by direct, 
partly by indirect taxation. Did the House of Commons ever wit- 
ness such inconsistency before ? Here was the great apostle of the 
dangers of democracy ; here was the very man who had again and 
again predicted that an extended suffrage would bring with it this 
peril, that the majority would relieve themselves from taxation at 
the expense of the minority. And yet he did not hesitate to afflict 
his country with the very evil about which he had uttered so many 
eloquent warnings. Those who attempt to defend the Government 
by saying that only Mr. Lowe was responsible for the budget, 
really increase rather than lessen the blame which is justly due to the 
Ministry. It is impossible to enter too earnest a protest against the 
doctrine of individual responsibility. If the Budget is not to be con- 
sidered a joint ministerial act, the country is not governed by 
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a Cabinet, but by so many separate heads of departments. If, how- 
ever, the Ministry were consulted, we might as well attempt to 
unravel a mystery of the sphynx, as to suggest how it came to pass 
that financiers like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cardwell ever permitted 
Mr. Lowe to bring forward such propositions. No one who observed 
what took place with regard to the Budget could be surprised to find 
that the Ministry had so greatly lost ground in public estimation, 
that one-third of the Liberal electors in East Surrey refused to vote 
for a Ministerial candidate, and thus a/Tory was returned by a trium- 
phant majority for this Liberal constituency. The result of this elec- 
tion is significant and typical. East Surrey is virtually a metropo- 
litan constituency; a great proportion of the electors are payers of 
income tax, and it is impossible to have a more striking example of 
the effects produced by the Budget. 

It is not difficult to suggest the answers which will be given to 
these comments on the policy of the Government. In the first place, 
it will be said that the Government, although at present unpopular in 
London, is regaining its former position, and that it was never so un- 
popular in the provinces. Secondly, it will be urged that too little notice 
is taken of the great achievements of the Ministry, while too much 
stress is laid upon their errors and shortcomings. Thirdly, it will 
be asked, admitting that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have not 
fulfilled public expectations, is it not better, however great their 
faults may have been, that they should be continued in office, than 
that their places should be occupied by Mr. Disraeli and his friends ? 

With regard to the first of these pleas it may be stated that it is 
very difficult, in the absence of a general election, to decide to what 
extent the Government has lost popularity. Some facts, however, 
may be mentioned which will throw light on the subject. There 
have only been two election contests since the close of the session. 
East Surrey has already been alluded to, and at Truro there was 
a not less disastrous Ministerial defeat. Reference has previously 
been made to the alienation of the Nonconformists. That such an 
alienation has taken place can scarcely be doubted by any candid 
observer. The great Nonconformist bodies hold annual repre- 
sentative gatherings; and it has lately invariably happened that 
at these meetings strongly-worded resolutions have been passed, 
condemning the Government for their conduct on various questions 
involvi: g the principle of religious equality. One of the most 
recent of these gatherings was that of the Baptist Union at 
Northampton, when the following resolutions were passed without a 
single dissentient :— 


1. “That this Unien repeats its protest against those clauses of the 
Elementary Education Act which impose on School Boards to give religious 
instruction in rate-supported schools; and emphatically protests against the 
25th cluuse of the Act, and the attempts of the Education Department to 
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influence School Boards in favour of the clause by which rates are levied on 
the whole community, and applied to pay the fees of children attending 
sectarian schools—a violation of the consciences of the ratepayers, and a vicious 
form of endowing all religions, which Parliament has already condemned. 

2. ‘*That this Union calls for the withdrawal of all grants from the Consolidated 
Fund to sectarian schools; as such grants infringe the rights of conscience, 
and retard the establishment of a truly national system of education. 

3. ‘That this Union emphatically protests against the injustice to Noncon- 
formists perpetrated by the Endowed Schools Commissioners, and sanctioned 
by the Education Department, in making the clergy of the Establishment, 
solely by virtue of their clerical office, governors of the schools, as such 
appointments inflict a new social wrong and aro an insult to other religious 
communities. That this Union protests also against the manner in which 
the various schemes propose to appoint governors, a mode which, in most cases, 
deprives the public of the control of their own schools, gives undue ascendancy 
to one religious communion, and tends to perpetrate the vices of past mis- 
management; and this Union appeals to her Majesty's Government not to 
sanction any scheme which does not give to the people the control of their own 
schools, and so to amend the Endowed Schools Act as to secure that the schools 
be conducted on absolutely unsectarian principles. 

4. ‘*That this Union respectfully calls upon her Majesty’s Government to 
fulfil their pledge to deal with the question of University Fellowships, and 
especially to deal with those fellowships to which the condition of taking holy 
orders, or any other Ecclesiastical restrictions, were attached. 

5. ‘* That this Union highly approves of the measure introduced into Parlia- 
ment for the reform of the University of Dublin, by which the honours, and 
offices, and emoluments of the University would be thrown open to all her 
Majesty’s subjects, irrespective of denominational distinctions; and pledges 
itself to resist, by all the means in its power, any attempt to give either the 
elementary or higher education of the Irish people a sectarian character.” } 

These resolutions constitute against the Government a series of 
charges, the gravity of which will be perceived, when it is remembered 
that those who are represented by the Baptist Union, and other 
similar gatherings, voted almost unanimously in favour of the 
Government. Without this support the present Ministry would 
never have had the smallest chance of being placed in power. 

After such expressions of opinion it may be doubted whether the 
Nonconformists are not too deeply offended to be conciliated. At 
any rate, it is certain that if they are further estranged, they will 
become permanently alienated. And then the Ministry would be as 
sure to fall as an arch from which the key-stone is removed. 

It will, however, perhaps, be urged that the Ministry must still be 
popular with the workmen in the provinces, because Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues, in their recent provincial speeches, have met with 
a favourable reception. From what has occurred at these meetings, 
it is impossible to draw any trustworthy conclusion. The fact that 
@ provincial town-council likes to put itself prominently forward, or 
that some thousandsof people gather together to listen toa great orator, 
really says nothing either for the strength or the weaknessofaministry. 
It must be remembered that Mr. Forster, the minister who, next to 


(1) Within the last few days similar resolutions have been passed by the Congrega- 
tional Union and by the National Education League. 
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Mr. Bright, was supposed to represent the popular side of Liberalism 
in the Government, was unable, even before the failures of the present 
session, to obtain a vote of confidence from his constituents. But 
perhaps the strongest proof that the Ministry cannot have retained 
their hold upon the working classes is afforded by the letter already 
referred to, which Mr. Gladstone recently addressed to the working 
miners. They had expressed to the Premier the strong dissatisfaction 
felt amongst their whole class that the Mines Regulation Bill had 
been, session after session, shelved. Their protest may, in fact, be 
regarded as typical of a wide-spread feeling existing among the 
working classes, that their social and material interests have been 
neglected by the Government. There is unfortunately a growing 
tendency among the working classes to rely upon State help, and 
they are constantly asking the Government to relieve them from 
misfortunes which they have brought upon themselves, and from 
which they can alone be rescued by the exercise of increased prudence 
and sagacity. But the ministers, by the promises they made when 
they were bidding for office, have partly themselves to blame for 
raising expectations which cannot be realised. Still, however, 
fully admitting that the Government are expected to do many 
things which they cannct do, yet it is certainly not, less true that 
they have failed to do many things which they ought to have 
done. It must be remembered that when they first came into 
office, they had an unequalled opportunity of carrying out great 
social reforms. The Premier was followed in every division by an 
overwhelming majority, with as much fidelity as if he had been 
a shepherd leading a faithful flock. What account can now be 
rendered of the great power for good which was thus placed in the 
hands of the Ministry? In reply to the colliers’ remonstrance, the 
Premier tells them that five great measures have either been intro- 
duced or carried by his administration, and that three of these—the 
Irish Land Act, the Elementary Education Act, and the Ballot Bill 
—were specially intended to promote the welfare of the labouring 
classes. A somewhat closer examination into this statement will 
enuble us to understand how it is that the working classes are 
rapidly losing all enthusiasm for the present Government. Did ever 
a barrister retained for a perfectly hopeless case venture upon a more 
extraordinary defence than that adopted by the Premier when he 
attempts to console the working classes of England, Scotland, and 
Wales for the withdrawal of the Mines Regulation Bill, by an 
assurance that the Irish Land Act was intended for the special 
benefit of the labourers? It certainly was a subject of frequent 
complaint while the Act was under discussion, that although it did 
so much for the tenants, it conferred no direct beuefit upon even the 
agricultural labourers. It may, no doubt, be justly said that good 
laud laws so powerfully promote the welfare of a country that the 
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whole community, especially the working classes, must, sooner or 
later, participate in the advantage. But if this be so, the pertinent 
question will be asked, Why should the working classes of Ireland 
enjoy a monopoly of these advantages? If the Government are 
really so selicitous for the prosperity of the labourers, why should 
there not be an English, Scotch, and Welsh, as well as an Irish 
Land Bill? Is there the slightest chance of expecting such measures 
from this Government? We know how thoroughly insincere has 
been their conduct upon this subject; for at the very time when they 
were indulging in eloquent perorations about rooting the Irish people 
in the Irish soil, they were doing the utmost in their power to root 
the English people out of the English soil. So rapid has been the 
march in this country of what is called civilisation, that the greater 
part of the land is the property of a comparatively small number of 
owners, and the few remaining commons constitute almost the only 
places where the people, except by sufferance, can leave the beaten 
pathway or the frequented high road. And yet this Government, 
so grand in its popular professions, so strong in its hustings denun- 
ciations of those who would divorce the people from the soil, used 
the whole weight of official influence to enclose the few remaining 
commons that are left! So anxious were they to pursue this policy 
of depriving the public and poor of their commons, that night after 
night the House was kept sitting till two or three o’clock in the 
morning in order to pass an Enclosure Bill; and the Ministry, 
apparently willing to risk something more than reputation in the 
cause, were disastrously defeated by those who were anxious to preserve 
Epping Forest. It is encouraging to find that political retribution 
is so rapid, for all the leading organs of public opinion, in enume- 
rating the causes which produced the reaction against the Ministry 
in East Surrey, gave the most prominent position, next to the Budget 
and the Licensing Bill, to the policy pursued by the Government in 
reference to the enclosure of commons. 

The second of the three great measures intended, according to the 
Premier, specially to benefit the working classes, is the Elementary 
Education Act. There are few who have paid any attention to social 
questions who will not be ready to admit that no measure is of so 
much consequence to the labourers as securing for them an efficient 
system of national education. Upon it reliance must be chiefly placed 
for elevating their social and moral condition, and without such 
elevation there results no permanent good from the operation of even 
the most favourable material agencies, such as free trade and extended 
commerce. The question, therefore, What has the Government done 
for the working classes? can in a great degree be answered by 
ascertaining to what extent the passing of the Klementary Education 
Act has introduced an efficient system of national education. It is 
not necessary to make any further reference to the religious difficulty 
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except to say that because the timid policy was adopted of handing 
over this difficulty to each locality, instead of solving it in the legis- 
lature, a great part of the educational zeal brought into activity by 
the voluntary system is now unhappily diverted into miserable local 
sectarian squabbles. But leaving the religious difficulty, a subject 
of far greater importance presents itself for inquiry; for, after all, 
the point of chief importance is this, What will the measure do to 
educate those who would otherwise grow up in ignorance? Again, 
it must be repeated, that the Ministry had an opportunity which may 
never again recur. If they had shown the boldness of true states- 
manship, instead of resorting to a series of feeble compromises, they 
would have been supported by the country. In every large town 
the working classes had passed resolutions in favour of a system 
which would secure the education of all, and this request was met 
by granting what is known as permissive compulsion. 

The fears of those are only becoming too truly realised who said 
from the first that permissive compulsion afforded no guarantee that 
anything would be done for many who most require education. It is 
an essential principle of the Act that compulsion can only be applied 
in those localities where a School Board is appointed, and a School 
Board is only appointed to meet deficiencies in school accommodation, 
and not deficiencies in the attendance of children at school. No fact 
has ever been more conclusively demonstrated than that the igno- 
rance existing in this country is not so much due to insufficient 
schools as to the circumstance that children are either not sent to 
school at all, or are taken away from school at too early an age. The 
low educational condition of the agricultural labourers is notorious. 
No two counties occupy a more unfavourable position in this respect 
than Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. The Bishop of Salisbury, whose 
diocese embraces these two counties, recently said, as if it were a 
subject for congratulation, that throughout his diocese only one 
School Board had been established. This really means that in only 
one place throughout these counties is there any power of enacting 
provisions for securing the attendance of children at school. Con- 
sidering that in many boroughs School Boards have not been 
established, and that in the rural districts scarcely any have been, or 
are likely to be, formed, is it not idle to say that the Government 
has given us a measure of national education? They have only 
given us that which will be most partial and limited in its operation. 
So far as securing the attendance of children at school, the Act will 
do nothing for the rural districts; and it is extremely doubtful 
whether those School Boards who are willing to adopt bye-laws for 
compulsory education will be able to carry them out effectively. 
Any interference between the parent and the child confessedly 
involves problems of the highest statesmanship, and this is the very 
reason why astrong Government should not have handed the question 
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over to local boards, but should have boldly appealed to Parliament 
to assist them in settling it. 

But even if the Government had not given us a system of national 
education, they might surely have extended to the agricultural 
labourer similar beneficent legislation to that which was passed for 
the factory operatives nearly a quarter of a century since. It was then 
enacted that no child under thirteen years of age should be permitted 
to work in a factory, unless he attended school thirteen hours a week. 
If a similar rule were laid down for children employed upon the 
land, the chief cause of ignorance in the rural districts would be 
removed. 

Passing on, however, to the Ballot Bill, the third and last of the 
great measures which Mr. Gladstone considers peculiarly beneficial to 
the working classes, it can scarcely be doubted that the Ministry 
chiefly relied upon it to restore them to popular favour. There is 
certainly reason to suppose that this was the chief motive which 
caused the Ballot Bill to be persevered with, long after all chance of 
its becoming law had passed away. The sending up of this measure 
to the Lords, with the certainty that it would be rejected, may for a 
time do a little to revive the fading popularity of the Ministry; but 
surely they might have adopted a more dignified and a more useful 
course, and one which in the end would have gained them more 
popularity. When the second reading of the measure wrongly called 
the Ballot Bill, but which was properly a Bill for the reform of par- 
liamentary and municipal elections, had been passed by a decisive 
majority, much valuable time remained. ‘T'wo courses were then 
open to the Premier. What resulted from that which he adopted is 
only too well known. Two months were spent in a discussion of the 
details of the Bill. The Ministry were obliged to confess that the 
Bill had been so badly drawn, and its details so imperfectly consi- 
dered, that all the criticism lavished upon it was well bestowed. The 
Government, moreover, overplayed their part. So anxious were they 
that the measure should get upto the Lords in some form or another, 
that it left the House of Commons simply a Bill to secure secret 
voting, instead of being a great measure for the reform of parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections. The result has been that many of 
the most advanced Liberals, instead of summoning indignation 
meetings to condemn the Lords, were more inclined to thank them 
for having rejected a measure so mangled and incomplete. More- 
over the Government managed matters in such a way, that as the 
Bill went through committee, the working classes lost much of their 
interest in the measure. The two proposals on which they probably 
most set their hearts were those which extended the hours of polling 
till eight, and which rendered candidates no longer liable for the 
necessary expenses of elections. The first of these the Government 
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openly opposed, and it was only too evident that, with regard to the 
other, they were not very anxious to avert defeat. Some of the 
leading politicians amongst the working classes were so annoyed at 
this conduct, that they actually passed a resolution expressing a hope 
that the Lords would throw out the Bill. 

Such is a brief description of the results which followed the line 
of action adopted by the Ministry. As previously remarked, there 
was another course open to them, but this they refused to take. 
Mr. Gladstone, after the House had affirmed the principle of the 
Bill, might frankly have acknowledged that it was of no use perse- 
vering with the Bill at so late a period of the session. Members 
would then have been in a frame of mind to have listened to an 
appeal from him that they should earnestly devote themselves to 
utilise the remainder of the session in passing measures affecting the 
social condition of the people. Under such circumstances, it is 
almost certain that at least the Mines Regulation Bill would now be 
law. Whether the course actually pursued by the Government, or 
that which has been here suggested, would have given most satisfac- 
tion to the working classes, is a question upon which some light is 
thrown by the following passage from a speech recently delivered at 
Merthyr by the president of the Working Miners’ Association :— 

“There is a powerful feeling among the working classes, and 
especially among miners, that human life was too valuable to be 
thrown in the background, even by such measures as the Government 
had attempted to pass.” 

Having now noticed some of the facts bearing upon the question 
of the popularity of the Government, we will proceed to consider 
whether too much stress has been laid upon the instances in which 
the Ministry have failed, and too little notice taken of their successes. 
Nothing could be more unfair than either to ignore or disparage 
such ministerial achievements as the Irish Church Act and the Irish 
Land Act. As long as the attention of Parliament was concentrated 
on these measures, the Government stood high in popular estimation. 
This was simply due to the fact that in the Irish Church and Irish 
Land Bills the Government were generally staunch to the principles 
which they were placed in power to promote. This, at any rate, 
should convince the Ministry that their present unpopularity is due 
to political and not to personal causes. Let it be proved during the 
next session that recent experience has not been thrown away ; let 
Mr. Gladstone show that he can again be faithful to those political 
principles the advocacy of which made him the most popular man in 
England at the last election, and he will find that there is nothing to 
prevent many who are now alienated from him again offering to him 
their sincere and cordial support. It may, however, be said that 
gratitude for the past should induce us to overlook many of the 
present errors, But why should there be this constant appeal to 
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gratitude? The persons who ought to be chiefly thanked for the 
Irish Church and Irish Land Acts are not the present Cabinet, but 
the men who years previously advocated the principles of these 
measures, and the electors who, at the last election, gave a majority 
of more than a hundred in support of these principles. Ministers 
never originate a new idea; they never lead, but are always led by 
public opinion. And summing up all that has been done, this general 
result can be arrived at. The Government have successfully passed 
two of the three great Irish measures which they were specially placed 
in power to deal with, and with which if they had neglected to deal, 
they would be holding office under false pretences. In many other 
of their legislative achievements, such as the Elementary Education 
Act, they have contravened principles which they had pledged 
themselves to support ; and lastly, the great power which was placed 
in their hands at the last election has not been made enough use of, 
in passing measures of social reform, such as the Mines Regulation 
Bill, which particularly affect the welfare of the industrial classes. 

Those surely cannot be great statesmen who never instruct public 
opinion, but are always lagging behind it. It really seems hopeless that 
a minister will ever contend for a new idea, or even strive to root out an 
old abuse until all the noise, clamour, and exaggeration of political 
agitation have been brought into operation. The popular audiences 
who gather together in such places as the Birmingham Town Hall 
are almost always pioneers for our so-called great ministers to follow. 
A Government takes enormous credit to itself for having, after much 
curious twisting and many a dubious halt, decided to accept a 
principle which years before had been endorsed at a hundred 
provincial mectings. Thirty years ago, for instance, it would have 
been difficult to find a radical shoemaker who did not recognise 
the justice of disestablishing the Irish Church, and of compensating 
tenants for their improvements. Thousands of artisans clearly 
understood the logic of free-trade, when many even of the most 
distinguished members of the present Cabinet were floundering in 
all the fallacies of protection. And how many, years since, found no 
difficulty in at once comprehending those arguments against religious 
tests which distinguished politicians have taken so long to understand ? 
Nothing in political life is so discouraging as to find that our 
statesmen will never do anything which is worth doing unless they 
are forced into it by popular pressure. The most cogent and the 
most conclusive arguinents are often unheeded. The man who 
advances them is sneered at from the Treasury Bench as an unpractical 
doctrinaire, and the fact gradually dawns upon him that there is no 
chance of getting his views carried out unless he can so excite the 
people as to make a Government feel that it is not safe to disregard 
their wishes, 

Not only is this the case, but our ministers persistently neglect 
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subjects of the most vital importance, if the constituencies happen, at 
the time, not to be particlarly interested in them. A striking example 
of this is afforded by the attitude assumed by successive administra- 
tions towards India. It would bea curious return to move for, that of the 
number of hours spent in Cabinet Councils by Government, specifying 
what proportion of this time has been devoted to Indian affairs. It 
has been rumoured on no mean authority that not a quarter of an hour 
has thus been appropriated since this Government came into office. 
Statesmen should at least be able to look a little farther into the 
future than ordinary mortals, and it is certainly not necessary to see 
far ahead to discover that the day is not very distant when India will 
present perhaps the greatest and most difficult question an English 
Government has ever had to settle. Warnings, which ought to 
arrest the attention of the most careless, are passed by unheeded, and 
our public men never permit a ripple to disturb their serene and self- 
complacent indifference, although facts are constantly coming to 
light which show that Indian finance is in a state of chronic con- 
fusion. Constant borrowing and annual deficits can lead in the end 
to no other result than financial disaster, and more onerous taxation. 
And yet it is perfectly well known to any one who takes the trouble 
to inquire that the taxes, which even at the present time are imposed 
in India, are producing the gravest discontent, and are sorely trying 
the loyalty of the people. Shall we not have more valid reasons 
than we have now to feel grateful to our statesmen when they do not 
simply pick up their policy from public meetings, but when they 
devote some of their attention to such a question as that just indicated, 
although the public may not have recognised its vast importance ? 

It may, of course, be thought that whatever the shortcomings of 
the Ministry are, they ought to be supported by Liberals, in order to 
prevent Mr. Disraeli and his friends coming into office. It cannot, 
however, be too emphatically asserted that the Liberals who oppose 
the Government are influenced not by personal, but by political 
considerations. Those who are the most anxious to see Mr. Gladstone 
continue in power should be the first to come forward and state the 
causes which have lately so prejudicially affected his administration. 
It is only in this way that the errors committed in the past can in 
the future be avoided. Let the Ministry resolve never to sanction 
any infringement of religious equality; let them carry out economy 
with rigid impartiality ; let them be influenced in their choice of men 
by no other considerations than those of merit; let them, in a word, 
be faithful to the principles which they professed on the hustings, 
and it may, without presumption, be predicted that they will soon 
discover that there is no decline of Liberalism in the country; and 
that they will have no difficulty in regaining the strong position they 
once occupied. 


Henry Fawcett. 





THE POETRY OF MICHELANGELO. 


Critics of Michelangelo have sometimes spoken as if the only cha- 
racteristic of his genius were a wonderful strength, verging, as in the 
things of the imagination great strength always does, on what is 
singular or strange. A certain strangeness, something of the blos- 
soming of the aloe, is indeed an element in all true works. of art; 
that they shall excite or surprise us is indispensable. But that they 
shall give pleasure and exert a charm over us is indispensable too; 
and this strangeness must be sweet also, a lovely strangeness. And 
to the true admirers of Michelangelo this is the true type of the 
Michelangelesque—sweetness and strength, pleasure with surprise, 
an energy of conception which seems at every moment about to break 
through all the conditions of comely form, recovering, touch by touch,. 
a loveliness found usually only in the simplest natural things—er 
Forti dulcedo. 

In this way he sums up for them the whole character of medizval 
art itself in that which distinguishes it most clearly from classical 
work, the presence of a convulsive energy in it, becoming in lower 
hands merely monstrous or forbidding, but felt even in its mast grace- 
ful products as a subdued quaintness or grotesque. Yet those who 
feel this grace or sweetness in Michelangelo might at the first 
moment be puzzled if they were asked wherein precisely the quality 
resided. Men of inventive temperament (Victor Hugo, for instance, 
in whom, as in Michelangelo, people have for the most part been 
attracted or repelled by the strength, while few have understood his 
sweetness), have sometimes relieved conceptions of merely moral or 
spiritual greatness, but with little esthetic charm of their own, by 
lovely accidents or accessories, like the butterfly which alights on the 
blood-stained barricade in Les Misérables, or those sea-birds for 
whom the monstrous Gilliatt comes to be as some wild natural thing, 
so that they are no longer afraid of him, in Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer. But the austere genius of Michelangelo will not depend for 
its sweetness on any mere accessories like these. The world of 
natural things has almost no existence for him. ‘ When one speaks 
of him,” says Grimm, “ woods, clouds, seas, and mountains disappear, 
and only what is formed by the spirit of man remains behind ;” and 
he quotes a few slight words from a letter of his to Vasari as the 
single expression in all he has left of a feeling for nature. He has 
traced no flowers like those with which Lionardo stars over his 
gloomiest rocks, nothing like the fretwork of wings and flames in 
which Blake frames his most startling conceptions; no forest-scenery 
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like Titian’s fills his backgrounds, but only blank ranges of rock and 
dim vegetable forms as blank as they, as in a world before the creation 
of the first five days. 

Of the whole story of the creation he has painted only the 
creation of the first man and woman, and, for him at least, feebly, 
the creation of light. It belongs to the quality of his genius thus 
to concern itself almost exclusively with the creation of man. For 
him it is not, as in the story itself, the last and crowning act of 
a series of developments, but the first and unique act, the crea- 
tion of life itself in its supreme form, off-hand and immediately, 
in the cold and lifeless stone. With him the beginning of life has 
all the characteristics of resurrection; it is like the recovery of 
suspended health or animation, with its gratitude, its effusion, and 
eloquence. Fair as the young men of the Elgin marbles, the Adam of 
the Sistine Chapel is unlike them in a total absence of that balance 
and completeness which expresses so well the sentiment of a self- 
contained, independent life. In that languid figure there is something 
rough and satyr-like, something akin to the rough hill-side on which 
it lies. His whole form is gathered into an expression of mere 
expectation and reception ; he has hardly strength enough to lift his 
finger to touch the finger of the creator; yet a touch of the finger- 
tips will suffice. . 

This creation of life, life coming always as relief or recovery, and 
always in strong contrast with the rough-hewn mass in which it is 
kindled, is in various ways the motive of all his work, whether its 
immediate subject be Pagan or Christian, legend or allegory ; and 
this, although at least one half of his work was designed for the adorn- 
ment of tombs—the tomb of Julius, the tombs of the Medici. Not the 
Judgment but the Resurrection is the real subject of his last work 
in the Sistine; and his favourite Pagan subject is the legend of Leda, | 
the delight of the world breaking from the egg of a bird. He 
secures that ideality of expression, which in Greek sculpture depends 
on a delicate system of abstraction, and in early Italian sculpture on 
lowness of relief, by an incompleteness which is surely not always 
undesigned, and which I suppose no one regrets, and trusts to the 
spectator to complete the half-emerged form. And as his persons 
have something of the unwrought stone about them, so as if to 
realise the expression by which the old Florentine records describe a 
sculptor, master of live stone, with him the very rocks seem to have 
life; they have but to cast away the dust and scurf to rise and stand 
on their feet. He loved the very quarries of Carrara—those strange 
grey peaks which even at mid-day convey into any scene from which 
they are visible something of the solemnity and stillness of evening, 
sometimes wandering among them month after month, till at last 
their pale ashen colours seem to have passed into his painting; and 
on the crown of the head of the David there still remains a morsel 
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of unhewn stone, as if by one touch to maintain its connexion with 
the place from which it was hewn. 

And it is in this penetrative suggestion of life that the secret of 
that sweetness of his is to be found. He gives us no lovely natural 
objects like Lionardo, but only blank ranges of rock, and dim vegetable 
forms as blank as they; no lovely draperies and comely gestures of 
life, but only the austere truths of human nature ; “‘simple persons” — 
as he replied in his rough way to the querulous criticism of Julius IT. 
that there was no gold on the figures of the Sistine Chapel—“ simple 
persons, who wore no gold on their garments.” But he penetrates 
us with a sense of that power which we associate with all the warmth 
and fulness of the world, and the sense of which brings into one’s 
thoughts a swarm of birds and flowers and insects. The brooding 


spirit of life itself is there; and the summer may burst out in a 
moment. 


He was born in an interval of a rapid midnight journey in March, 
at a place in the neighbourhood of Arezzo, the thin clear air of which 
it was then thought was favourable to the birth of children of great 
parts. He came of a race of grave and dignified men, who claiming 
kinship with the family of Canossa, and some colour of imperial 
blood in their veins, had, generation after generation, received 
honourable employment under the government of Florence. His 
mother, a girl of nineteen years, put him out to nurse at a country 
house among the hills of Settignano, where every other inhabitant is 
a worker in the marble quarries, and the child early became familiar 
with that strange first stage in the sculptor’s art. To this succeeded 
the influence of the sweetest and most placid master Florence had 
yet seen, Domenico Ghirlandajo. At fifteen he was at work among 
the antiques of the garden of the Medici, copying and restoring 
antiques, winning the condescending notice of the great Lorenzo. 
He knew too how to excite strong hatreds ; and it was at this time 
that in a quarrel with a fellow-student he received a blow in 
the face which deprived him for ever of the dignity of outward 
form. It was through an accident that he came to study those 
works of the early Italian sculptors which suggested much of his 
own grandest work and impressed it with so deep a sweetness. He 
believed in dreams and omens. A friend of his dreamed twice that 
Lorenzo, then lately dead, appeared to him in grey and dusty 
apparel. To Michelangelo this dream seemed to portend the 
troubles which afterwards really came, and with the suddenness 
which characterised all his movements he left Florence. Having 
occasion to pass through Bologna, he neglected to procure the little 
seal of red wax which the stranger entering Bologna must carry on 
the thumb of his right hand. He had no money to pay the fine, and 
would have been thrown into prison had not one of the magistrates 
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interfered. He remained in this man’s house a whole year, rewarding 
his hospitality by readings from the Italian poets whom he loved. 
Bologna, with its endless colonnades and fantastic leaning towers, 
can never have been one of the lovelier cities of Italy. But about 
the portals of its vast, unfinished churches and dark shrines, half- 
hidden by votive flowers and candles, lie some of the sweetest works 
of the early Tuscan sculptors, John of Pisa and Jacopo della Quercia, 
things as soft as flowers ; and the year which Michelangelo spent in 
copying these works was not a lost year. It was now on returning 
to Florence that he put forth that unique conception of Bacchus, 
which expresses not the mirthfulness of the god of wine, but his 
sleepy seriousness, his enthusiasm, his capacity for profound dream- 
ing. No one ever gave more truly than Michelangelo the notion of 
inspired sleep, of faces charged with dreams. A vast fragment of 
marble had long lain below the Loggia of Orcagna, and many a 
sculptor had had his thoughts of a design which should just till this 
famous block of stone, cutting the diamond, as it were, without loss. 
Under Michelangelo’s hand it became the David which now stands 
on the steps of the Palazzo Vecchio. Michelangelo was now thirty 
years old, and his reputation was established. Three great works 
fill the remainder of his life, three works often interrupted, carried 
on through a thousand hesitations, a thousand disappointments, 
quarrels with his patrons, quarrels with his family, quarrels perhaps 
most of all with himself—the Sistine Chapel, the Mausoleum of 
Julius II., and the sacristy of San Lorenzo. 

In the story of Michelangelo’s life, the strength often turning 
to bitterness is not far to seek; a discordant note sounds throughout 
it which almost spoils the music. He “ treats the Pope as the King 
of France himself would not dare to treat him;” he goes along the 
streets of Rome “like an executioner,” Raffaelle says of him. Once 
he seems to have shut himself up with the intention of starving 
himself to death. As one comes in reading his life on its harsh, 
untempered incidents, the thought again and again arises that 
he is one of those who incur the judgment of Dante, as having 
/ wilfully lived in sadness. Kven his tenderness and pity are em- 
bittered by their strength. What passionate weeping in that 
mysterious figure which in the Creation of Adam crouches below 
the image of the Almighty, as he comes with the forms of things to 
be, woman and her progeny, in the fold of his garment! What 
a sense of wrong in those two captive youths who feel the chains like 
scalding water on their proud and delicate flesh! The idealist who 
became a reformer with Savonarola, and a republican superintending 
the fortification of Florence—the nest where he was born, i/ nido ove 
naqqw’io, as he calls it once in a sudden throb of affection— in its last 


struggle for liberty, yet believed always that he had imperial blood in 
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his veins and was of the kindred of the great Matilda, had within the 
depths of his nature some secret spring of indignation or sorrow. We 
know little of his youth, but all tends to make one believe in the 
vehemence of its passions. Beneath the Platonic calm of the sonnets 
there is latent a deep delight in carnal form and colour. There, 
and still more in the madrigals, he often falls into the language 
of less tranquil affections; while some of them have the colour of 
penitence, as from a wanderer returning home. He who spoke 
so decisively of the supremacy in the imaginative world of the 
unveiled human form had not been always a mere Platonic lover. 
Vague and wayward his loves may have been; but they partook of 
the strength of his nature, and sometimes would by no means become 
music, so that the comely order of his days was quite put out; par 
che amaro ogni mio dolce io senita. 

But his genius is in harmony with itself; and just as in the 
products of his art we find resources of sweetness within their 
exceeding strength, so in his own story also, bitter as the ordinary 
sense of it may be, there are select pages shut in among the rest, 
pages one might easily turn over too lightly, but which yet sweeten the 
whole volume. The interest of Michelangelo’s poems is that they make 
us spectators of this struggle; the struggle of a strong. nature to 
adorn and attune itself; the struggle of a desolating passion, which 
yearns to be resigned, and sweet and pensive as Dante’s was. It is 
a consequence of the occasional and informal character of his poetry 
that it brings us nearer to himself, his own mind and temper, than 
any work done merely to support a literary reputation could possibly 
do. Ilis letters tell us little that is worth knowing about him, 
a few poor squabbles about money and commissions. ut it is quite 
otherwise with these songs and sonnets, witten down at odd moments, 
sometimes on the margins of his sketches, themselves often unfinished 
sketches, arresting some salient feeling or unpremeditated idea as it 
passed. And it happens that a true study of these has become 
within the last few years for the first time possible. A few of the 
sonnets circulated widely in manuscript and became almost within 
Michelangelo’s own lifetime a subject of academical discourses. But 
they were first collected in a volume in 1623 by the great-nephew of 
Michelangelo, Michelangelo Buonarroti the younger. He omitted 
much, re-wrote the sonnets in part, and sometimes compressed two 
or more compositions into one, always losing something of the force 
and incisiveness of the original. So the book remained, neglected 
even by Italians themselves in the last century, through the in- 
fluence of that French taste which despised all compositions of the 
kind, as it despised and neglected Dante. Sa reputation s’affirmira 
toujours, Voltaire says of Dante, parce qu’on ne le lit guére. But 
in 1858 the last of the Buonarroti bequeathed to the municipality of 
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Florence the curiosities of his family. Among them was a precious 
volume containing the autograph of the poems. A learned Italian, 
Signor Cesare Guasti, undertook to collate this autograph with other 
manuscripts at the Vatican and elsewhere, and in 1863 published 
a true version of Michelangelo’s poems, with dissertations and a 
paraphrase. 

People have often spoken of these poems as if they were a mere 
ery of distress, a lover’s complaint over the obduracy of Vittoria 
Colonna. But those who speak thus forget that though it is quite 
possible that Michelangelo had seen Vittoria, that somewhat 
shadowy figure, as early as 1537, yet their closer intimacy did not 
begin till about the year 1542, when Michelangelo was nearly 
seventy years old. Vittoria herself, an ardent Neo-catholic, vowed to 
perpetual widowhood since the news had reached her, seventeen years 
before, that her husband, the youthful and princely Marquis of Pes- 
cara, lay dead of the wounds he had received in the battle of Pavia, 
was then no longer an object of great passion. In a dialogue written 
by the painter, Francesco d’Ollanda, we catch a glimpse of them 
together in an empty church at Rome, one Sunday afternoon, dis- 
cussing indeed the characteristics of various schools of art, but still 
more the writings of Saint Paul, already following the ways and 
tasting the sunless pleasures of weary people whose hold on outward 
things is slackening. In a letter of his still extant he regrets that 
when he visited her after death he had kissed her hands only. He 
made, or set to work to make, a crucifix for her use, and two 
drawings, perhaps in preparation for it, are now in Oxford. From 
allusions in the sonnets we may divine that when they first 
approached each other he had debated much with himself whether 
this last passion would be the most unsoftening, the most desolating 
of all—un dolce amaro, un si e no mi muori ; is it carnal affection, or 
del suo prestino stato—Plato’s ante-natal state—il raggio ardente ? 
The older conventional criticism, dealing with the text of 1628, had 
lightly assumed that all, or nearly all, the sonnets were actually 
addressed to Vittoria herself; but Signor Guasti finds only four, or 
at most five, which can be so attributed on genuine authority. Still 
there are reasons which make him assign the majority of them to the 
period between 1542 and 1547, and we may regard the volume as a 
record of this resting-place in Michelangelo’s story. We know how 
Goethe escaped from the stress of sentiments too strong for him 
by making a book about them ; and for Michelangelo to write down 
his passionate thoughts at all, to make sonnets about them, was 
already in some measure to command and have his way with them. 

** La vita del mia amor non é il cor mio, 
Ch’amor, di quel ch’io t’amo, é senza core.” 
It was just because Vittoria raised no great passion that the space 
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in his life where she reigns has such peculiar suavity; and the 
spirit of the sonnets is lost if we once take them out of that dreamy 
atmosphere in which men have things as they will, because the hold 
of all outward things upon them is faint and thin. Their prevailing 
tone is a calm and meditative sweetness. The cry of distress is 
indeed there, but as a mere residue, a trace of bracing, chalybeate 
salt, just discernible in the song which rises as a clear sweet spring 
from a charmed space in his life. 

This charmed and temperate space in Michelangelo’s life, with- 
cut which its excessive strength would have been so imperfect, which 
saves him from the judgment of Dante on those who wilfully lived in 
sadness, is a well-defined period there, reaching from the year 1542 
to the year 1547, the year of Vittoria’s death. In it, the life-long 
effort to tranquillise his vehement emotions by withdrawing them 
into the region of ideal sentiment becomes successful ; and the signi- 
ficance of Vittoria in it is that she realises for him a type of affection 
which even in disappointment may charm and sweeten his spirit. In 
this effort to tranquillise and sweeten life by idealising its vehement 
sentiments there were two great traditional types, either of which 
an Italian of the sixteenth century might have followed. There 
was Dante, whose little book of thé Vita Nuova had early become 
a pattern of imaginative love, maintained somewhat feebly by the 
later Petrarchists ; and since Plato had become something more than 
aname in Italy by the publication of the Latin translation of his 
works by Marsilio Ficino, there was the Platonic tradition also. 
Dante’s belief in the resurrection of the body, through which even 
in heaven Beatrice loses for him no tinge of flesh-colour, or fold of 
raiment even; and the Platonic dream of the passage of the soul 
through one form of life after another, with its passionate haste to 
escape from the burden of bodily form altogether, are, for all effects 
of art or poetry, principles diametrically opposite. And it is the 
Platonic tradition rather than Dante’s that has moulded Michel- 
angelo’s verse. In many ways no sentiment could have been less 
like Dante’s love for Beatrice than Michelangelo’s for Vittoria 
Colonna. Dante’s comes in early youth; Beatrice is a child, with 
the wistful ambiguous vision of a child, with a character still unac- 
centuated by the influence of outward circumstances, almost expres- 
sionless. Vittoria is a woman already weary, in advanced age, of 
grave intellectual qualities. Dante’s story is a piece of figured work 
inlaid with lovely incidents. In Michelangelo’s poems frost and fire 
are almost the only images—the refining fire of the goldsmith; once 
or twice the phoenix, ice melting at the fire, fire struck from the rock 
which it afterwards consumes. Except one doubtful allusion to a 
journey, there are almost no incidents. But there is much of the 
bright, sharp, unerring skill with which in boyhood he gave the 
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look of age to the head of a fawn by chipping a tooth from its jaw 
with a single stroke of the hammer. For Dante, the amiable and 
devout materialism of the Middle Age sanctifies all that is presented 
by hand and eye. Michelangelo is always pressing forward from 
the outward beauty— il bel del fuor che agli occhi piace—+to apprehend 
the unseen beauty; trascenda nella forma universale—that abstract 
form of beauty about which the Platonists reason. And this gives 
the impression in him of something flitting and unfixed, of the 
houseless and complaining spirit, almost clairvoyant through the 
frail and yielding flesh. He accounts for love at first sight by a 
previous state of existence—/a dove io t’amai prima. 

And yet there are many points in which he is really like Dante, 
and comes very near to the original image over the later and feebler 
Petrarchists. He learns from Dante rather than from Plato, that for 
lovers, the surfeiting of desire—ove gran desir gran copia affrena, is a 
state less happy than misery full of hope—wna miseria di speranza ptena. 
He recals him in the repetition of the words gentile and cortesia, in the 
personification of Amor, in the tendency to dwell minutely on the 
physical effects of the presence of a beloved object on the pulses and 
the heart.” Above all he resembles Dante in the warmth and inten- 
sity of his political utterances, for the lady of one of his noblest 
sonnets was from the first understood to be the city of Florence ; and 
he avers all that must be asleep in heaven if she who was created 
d’ angelica forma, for a thousand lovers, is appropriated by one along 
some Piero or Alessandro de’ Medici. Once and again he introduces 
Love and Death, who dispute concerning him; for, like Dante and all 
the nobler souls of Italy, he is much occupied with thoughts of the 
grave, and his true mistress is Death; death at first as the worst 
of all sorrows and disgraces, with a clod of the field for its brain ; 
afterwards death in its high distinction, its detachment from vulgar 
needs, the angry stains of life and action escaping fast. 

Some of those whom the gods love die young. This man, because 
the gods loved him, lingered on to be of immense patriarchal age, 
till the sweetness it had taken so long to secrete in him was found 
at last. Out of the strong came forth sweetness, ex forti dulcedo. 
The world had changed around him. WNeo-catholicism had taken 
the place of the Renaissance. The spirit of the Roman Church 
had changed; in the vast world’s cathedral which his skill had 
helped to raise for it it looked stronger than ever. Some of the first 
members of the Oratory were among his intimate associates. They 
were of a spirit as unlike as possible from that of Lorenzo, or Savo- 
narola even. The opposition of the reform to art has been often 
enlarged on; far greater was that of the catholic revival. But in 
thus fixing itself in a frozen orthodoxy the catholic church had 
passed beyond him, and he was a stranger to it. In earlier days, 
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when its beliefs had been in a fluid state, he too might have been 
drawn into the controversy ; he might have been for spiritualising the 
papal sovereignty, like Savonarola ; or for adjusting the dreams of 
Plato and Homer with the words of Christ, like Pico of Mirandula. 
But things had moved onward, and such adjustments were no longer 
possible. For himself, he had long since fallen back on that divine 
ideal which, above the wear and tear of creeds, has been forming itself 
for ages as the possession of nobler souls. And now he began to feel 
the soothing influence which since that time the catholic church has 
often exerted over souls too noble to be its subjects, yet brought within 
the neighbourhood of its action; consoled and tranquillised, as a 
traveller might be, resting for one evening in a strange city, by its 
stately aspect and the sentiment of its many fortunes, just because 
with those fortunes he has nothing to do. So he lingers on; a reve- 
nant, as the French say, a ghost out of another age, in a world too 
coarse to touch his faint sensibilities too closely ; dreaming in a worn- 
out society, theatrical in life, theatrical in its art, theatrical even in 
its devotion, on the morning of the world’s history, on the primitive 
form of man, on the images under which that primitive world had 
conceived of spiritual forces. 


I have dwelt on the thought of Michelangelo as thus lingering 
beyond his time in a world not his own, because if one is to distin- 
guish the peculiar savour of his work, he must be approached, not 
through his followers, but through his predecessors ; not through the 
marbles of St. Peter’s, but through the work of the sculptors of the 
fifteenth century over the tombs and altars of Tuscany. He is the 
last of the Florentines, of those on whom the peculiar sentiment of 
the Florence of Dante and Giotto descended ; he is the consummate 
representative of the form that sentiment took in the fifteenth century 
with men like Luca Signorelli and Mino da Fiesole. Up to him 
the tradition of sentiment is unbroken, the progress towards surer 
and more mature methods of expressing that sentiment, continuous. 
But his professed disciples did not share this temper, they are in 
love with his strength only, and seem not to feel his grave and tem- 
perate sweetness. Theatricality is their chief characteristic; and 
that is a quality as little attributable to Michelangelo, as to Mino 
or Luca Signorelli. With him, as with them, all is passionate, 
serious, impulsive. 

This discipleship of Michelangelo, this dependence of his on the 
tradition of the Florentine schools, is nowhere seen more clearly than 
in his treatment of the Creation. The Creation of Man had 
haunted the mind of the Middle Age like a dream ; and weaving it 
into a hundred carved ornaments of capital or doorway, the Italian 
sculptors had early impressed upon it that pregnancy of expression 
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which seems to give it many veiled meanings. As with other artistic 
conceptions of the Middle Age, its treatment became almost conven- 
tional, handed on from artist to artist, with slight changes, till it 
came to have almost an independent, abstract existence of its own. 
It was characteristic of the mediaval mind thus to give an inde- 
pendent traditional existence to a special pictorial conception, or to a 
legend, like that of Tristram or Tannhduser ; or even to the very 
thoughts and substance of a book, like the Imitation, so that no single 
workman could claim it as his own, and the book, the image, the 
legend had itself a legend, and its fortunes, and a personal history ; 
and it isa sign of the medievalism of Michelangelo that he thus 
receives from tradition his central conception, and does but add the 
last touches in transferring it to the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. 
But there was another tradition of those earlier more serious 
Florentines of which Michelangelo is the inheritor, to which he gives 
the final expression, and which centres in the sacristy of San 
Lorenzo, as the tradition of the Creation centres in the Sistine 
Chapel. It has been said that all the great Florentines were pre- 
occupied with death. Outre-tombe! Outre-tombe! is the burden of 
their thoughts, from Dante to Savonarola. Even the gay and licen- 
tious Boccaccio gives a keener edge to his stories by putting them in 
the mouths of a party of people who had taken refuge from the plague 
in a country-house. It was to this inherited sentiment, this practical 
decision that to be preoccupied with the thought of death was in 
itself dignifying, and a note of high quality, that the seriousness of 
the great Florentines of the fifteenth century was partly due; and it 
was reinforced in them by the actual sorrows of their times. How 
often, and in what various ways, had they seen life stricken down in 
their streets and houses. La bella Simonetta dies in early youth, and 
is borne to the grave with uncovered face. The young Cardinal of 
Portugal dies on a visit to Florence—insignis formd fui et mirabili 
modestid, his epitaph dares to say ; Rossellino carved his tomb in the 
church of San Miniato, with care for the shapely hands and feet and 
sacred attire ; Lucadella Robbia put his skyiest works there ; and the 
tomb of the youthful and princely prelate became the strangest and 
most beautiful thing in that strange and beautiful place. After the 
execution of the Pazzi conspirators Botticelli is employed to paint their 
portraits. This preoccupation with serious thoughts and sad images 
might easily have resulted, as it did, for instance, in the gloomy 
villages of the Rhine, or in the overcrowded parts of medieval Paris, 
as it still does in many a village of the Alps, in something merely 
morbid or grotesque; in the Danse Macabre of many French and 
German painters, or the grim inventions of Direr. From such a 
result the Florentine masters of the fifteenth century were saved by 
their high Italian dignity and culture, and still more by their tender 
pity for the thing itself. They must often have leaned over the life- 
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less body when all was at length quiet and smoothed out. Aiter 
death, it is said, the traces of slighter and more superficial disposi- 
tions disappear ; the lines become more simple and dignified; only 
the abstract lines remain, in a grand indifference. They came thus 
to see death in its distinction ; and following it perhaps one stage 
further, and dwelling for a moment on the point where all thet tran- 
sitory dignity broke up, and discerning with no clearness a new body, 
they paused just in time, and abstained with a sentiment of profound 
pity. 

Of all this sentiment Michelangelo is the achievement ; and first of 
all of pity—ypietd, pity, the pity of the virgin mother over the dead 
body of Christ, expanded into the pity of all mothers over all dead 
sons, the entombment, with its cruel “hard stones;” that is the 
subject of his predilection. He has left it in many forms, sketches, 
half-finished designs, finished and unfinished groups of sculpture, 
but always as a hopeless, rayless, almost heathen sorrow; neo 
divine sorrow, but mere pity and awe at the stiff limbs and colour- 
less lips. There is a drawing of his at Oxford in which the 
dead body has sunk to the earth between his mother’s feet with 
the arms extended over her knees. The tombs at San Lorenzo are 
memorials, not of any of the nobler and greater Medici, but of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo the younger, noticeable chiefly for their somewhat early 
death. It is mere human nature therefore which has prompted the 
sentiment here. The titles assigned traditionally to the four sym- 
bolical figures, Night and Day, the Twilight and the Dawn, are far 
too definite for them; they come much nearer to the mind and 
spirit of their author, and are a more direct expression of his 
thoughts than any merely symbolical conceptions could possibly be. 
They concentrate and express, less by way of definite conceptions 
than by the touches, the promptings of a piece of music, all those 
vague fancies, misgivings, presentiments, which shift and mix and 
define themselves and fade again, whenever the thoughts try to fix 
themselves with sincerity on the conditions and surroundings of the 
disembodied spirit. I suppose no one would come here for consola- 
tion ; for seriousness, for solemnity, for dignity of impression perhaps, 
but not for consolation. It is a place neither of terrible nor con- 
soling thoughts, but of vague and wistful speculation. Here 
again Michelangelo is the disciple not so much of Dante as of the 
Platonists. Dante’s belief in immortality is formal, precise, and 
firm, as much so almost as that of a child who thinks the dead 
will hear, if you ery loud enough. But in Michelangelo you have 
maturity, the mind of the grown man, dealing cautiously and dis- 
passionately with serious things; and what hope he has is based on 
the consciousness of ignorance—ignorance of man, ignorance of the 
nature of the mind, its origin and capacities. Michelangelo is se 
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ignorant cf the spiritual world, of the new body and its laws, that he 
does not surely know whether the consecrated host may not be 
the body of Christ. And of all that range of sentiment he is the 
poet—a poet still alive, and in possession of our inmost thoughts ; 
dumb inquiry, the relapse after death into the formlessness 
which preceded life, change, revolt from that change, then the 
correcting, hallowing, consoling rush of pity; at last, far off, thin 
and vague, yet not more vague than the most definite thoughts men 
have had through three centuries on a matter that has been so near 
their hearts—the new body; a passing light, a mere intangible, 
external effect over those too rigid or too formlees faces; a dream 
that lingers a moment, retreating in the dawn, incomplete, aimless, 
helpless; a thing with faint hearing, faint memory, faint power of 
touch ; a breath, a flame in the doorway, a feather in the wind. 


The qualities of the great masters in art or literature, the combi- 
nation of those qualities, the laws by which they moderate, support, 
relieve each other, are not peculiar to them ; but most often typical 
standards, revealing instances of the laws by which certain esthetic 
effects are produced. The old masters indeed are simpler; their 
characteristics are written larger, and are easier to read, than their 
analogues in all the mixed, confused production of the modern mind. 
But when once one has succeeded in defining for one’s-self those 
characteristics and the law of their combination, one has acquired a 
standard or measure which helps us to put in its right place many 
a vagrant genius, many an unclassified talent, many precious though 
imperfect products. It is so with the components of the true 
character of Michelangelo. That strange interfusion of sweetness 
and strength is not to be found in those who claimed to be his 
followers ; but it is found in many of those who worked before him, 
and in many others down to our own time, in William Blake, 
for instance, and Victor Hugo, who, though not of his school, and 
unaware, are his true sons, and help us to understand him, as he in 
turn interprets and justifies them. Perhaps this is the chief use in 
studying old masters. 

Watrer H. Pater. 








THE PARIS COMMUNE. 
A CHAPTER TOWARDS ITS THEORY AND HISTORY.’ 


I. 


The cause of labour finds its best champions among the middle class.— 
Meaning of the Communal idea :—Just as, at the close of the 
last century, it was the aristocracy which furnished the nascent 
middle class with its foremost champions, in like manner it is 
from among the middle class, so dispiriting to its best members 
by its present decrepitude, that the resolute temperaments have 
been fated in our own day to spring, the premature ambitions, 
the stubborn devotions, born to make the cause of the proletariate 
their own. Experience apart, reflection might have pointed out 
the probability of this, and taught us to look in those strata of 
the middle class remaining (by a miracle) unvitiated, for the most 
fearless defenders of the people. The labour of the modern 
hero lies in the struggle for sovial justice; to produce the man 
in whom this heroism shall be incarnate, you need generations 
familiar with struggle, yet not too much impoverished in blood or 


hope. Aristocracy, finance, commerce—none of these in France are 
fit to supply the elements of such a man. Aristocracy pitiably out- 
lives itself. Turfmen, debauchees, embassy hangers-on, our nobility 
wear awkwardly the vices of their forefathers, with no more than the 
outside of their brilliant qualities (and this despite the manful 
service against Prussia, which it is just to acknowledge on the part 
of whatever elements of vitality remained in our aristocratic youth). 


Finance does not even know its business of consolidating the riches 
of the nation, and, limiting itself to agio, allows the best of its 
power to pass into the hands of its more enterprising rivals of 
England and Germany. Commerce is no more than shopkeeping on 
a large scale. As to the bar—he that lives on the scandals of that 
decrepit world can have no character of his own; he sinks beneath 
the twofold disability arising from the flimsiness of university studies 
and from the illogical complications of a system of law, which, being 
neither just nor unjust, represents faithfully that perpetual compro- 

(1) The following paper carries the first-hand authority implied by the position of its 
writer as an active member of the Communal administration. The sections of which it 
consists are translated from a political and autobiographical work which the same 
writer is preparing for the press under the title: Notes pour servir d U Histoire de la 
Commune de Paris en 1871 ; par Jules Andrieu, Ex-chef de ? Administration Communale de 
Paris, Ex-membre dela Commune de Paris, Ex-membre de la Deuxiéme Commission Exécutive, 
Lx-citoyen francais. 
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mise which forms the shifting foundation of society in our country. 
Aristocracy, finance, commerce, law—these, in one word, are what 
alone they can be expected to be in France—France, the home of 
the equivocal and insecure, a nation dying of the abortion of the 
great crisis of its first revolution, a population swaying to and fro 
without power either to return to the old order or to establish the 
new, and daily losing manhood in that enfeebling game of spring 
and recoil. 

Nevertheless, as if to prove both that the manly virtues of the 
race are not wholly spent, and that justice in itself is still power, 
courageous and disinterested spirits do from time to time arise in 
spheres removed alike from those where life is too easy and those 
where it is too hard. Such spirits, born at the middle point of all 
classes, from whence an equal view may be had of all, with their 
faculties in general harmoniously developed by exercise in some 
liberal profession, and free from bitterness against the upper class, 
with which they may be familiar by ties of intermarriage or friend- 
ship, are yet possessed with a compassion that is neither visionary 
nor contemptuous for the disinherited of this world. Poussin, such 
a philosopher in his letters, Puget, the carver of those caryatides 
which are so true a symbol of the dumb, perpetual miseries pressing 
upon society, were in art the precursors of these soldiers of the 
new idea. What frenzy had hold of Godefroy Cavaignac in his time, 
and in ours of Charles Beslay, Charles Longuet, and the rest, sprung 
from wealthy and respected families of the middle class—families 
that had even been from time to time ennobled, and had dropped the 
title out of good feeling—what frenzy had hold of them, if it was 
not the passion for social justice? If there are townsfolk contented 
to imagine that the sun, when it rises, sets the water playing in the 
public fountains, and, when it sets, lights the street lamps that 
serve in its stead; if the rich man, who has only to wish and have 
as in a dream, finds it natural that the peasant should bow his back, 
and scorch brain and heart dry, in his interminable wrestle with 
the soil, while the love of his rood of land takes the place of all 
other passions or virtues in his being; if so many of the idle know 
nothing of the pain of the pitman in the mine, of the woodcutter 
plying his axe, of the journeyman baker turning night into day, of 
the factory child who never knows childhood, of the scavenger, the 
dustman, the ragman— if not one of such has ever thought, except 
one day perhaps for want of thought, and to amuse himself with an 
exercise of sensibility, how some hands befoul themselves to leave 
others clean, and some bellies fast to let others have their fill, and 
some girls take to the streets to leave others for the drawing-room— 
what then ?—why there are yet men who, with no material compulsion 
urging them to stir the brain and search the spirit within them, nay, 
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rather with all to gain, by turning away their eyes from that tragedy, 
have yet chosen to set themselves face to face against the social 
Sphinx—have seen these things, and at all times and at all seasons, in 
their moments of sadness, and above all on the point of indulging in 
any joy, have asked themselves the simple question, ‘Wherefore 
should such things be?” Easy for them to have answered, with the 
Christians of Rome, and the court economists of all nations, “‘ Because 
evil is everlasting, and misery will always exist.” Easy for them to 
whiten the sepulchre of their selfishness with Jules Simon, to play 
the Pharisee for the greater glory of the victorious idle classes, so 
generous to all who justify their supremacy, and to indulge in well- 
tuned elegies over all this misery, each polished couplet closing with 
the burden, “Sad, sad indeed, but thus it needs must be.” Easy for 
them, again, to find a philosophic refuge in the modern theories of 
the law of human progress. Since progress is the law of the world, 
and each century is better than the last by the mere fact of coming 
after it, no need to do anything but sit with your hands folded and 
watch the world go by, looking on in selfish indifference, like Goethe 
with his genius, like Humboldt with his science, like Auber with his 
talent; working, indeed, in order to keep yourself from rusting and 
falling behind the age, acquiescing under all governments, since 
progress comes with all, and dying with the one regret of not attend- 
ing the honoured solemnities of your own funeral. Or you may be a 
believer in the law of progress, as conceived in this indefinite and 
inevitable form, without knowing it, and live and die an excellent 
liberal and complete apostle of progress, without troubling yourself 
to study the philosophical exponents of the creed. Such an one was 
Beranger, the Sybarite. And what a funeral was his! govern- 
ment and opposition conspiring to do honour to the remains of the 
cunning lyrist. 

But our true middle-class radical is no more prepared to see in 
Béranger the national poet than in so-called liberalism the path 
of the future. Let us define this name radical, which we give to the 
disinterested combatant in behalf of social justice. Radical is not and 
cannot be any mind, however well-intentioned, that holds it possible 
to conduct the social state to perfection without a shock, by means 
of a series of slow and progressive modifications. Radical is he that 
holds, on the contrary, the firm conviction that the present political 
and social systems are false, and that gradual reforms and ameliora- 
tions therein can at best be like local remedies which in the long 
run aggravate the disease; that there is, therefore, an idea which 
must be spread abroad, a direct effort which must be made, in order 
to bring the minds of men to the truth and place society on its 
proper footing ; and finally, that where this idea does not make head, 
where this labour of Hercules lies unaccomplished, the people which 
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has shown such deafness of ear and failure of strength is doomed to 
death, or to decrepitude worse than death. Radical is by no means 
the same thing as professional revolutionist, instinctive conspirator, 
born demolisher. An innovator, with the sense of the true radical, 
takes his starting-point from the conditions of the present, and is 
conservative as well as revolutionary ; he demolishes, but he replaces. 
Conspire he does not, except in the very last resort, when his idea is 
no longer defended save by a hunted and reviled minority; forced 
into flight or disguise, that minority does conspire, but less in the 
chimeric hope of overcoming resistance than with the practical 
object of handing on the unextinguished torch to another genera- 
tion—Jlampada tradunt. 

So much for generalities. Coming to the conditions of the present 
hour, we find that our radical—the champion of social justice whom 
we have so named—is a republican. And what do we mean by 
republican, a word obscure by dint of repetition? Will the radical 
be satisfied with a republic that consists merely in the absence of a 
king ? That would be too shallow. And yet our republics of 1848 
and 1870 were, the one a monarchy without the king, and the other 
an empire without the emperor; but in each case—disastrous recom- 
pense !—with any number of pretenders in their place. A republic 
rests in fact upon particular institutions ; but the phrase “ republican 
institutions ” is so often in men’s mouths only because it helps them 
in a couple of words over the difficulty of the facts. “ Are you 
or are you not under a republic already ?” say the henchmen of 
M. Thiers to conscientious liberals; whereon the timider sort feel 
their mouths shut, and if one or two, less easy to please, show the 
smallest sign of doubt, then these supporters of the “ patriotic old 
man” in his rough enterprise insist in tones of stern reproach, 
“Ingrates! and are you not in full enjoymeut of the blessings of 
republican institutions? ’’ Who could be so unmannerly as to say 
another word ? unless, perchance, some peasant of the Danube were 
found to urge this further question, “ But these institutions which 
you call republican, are they not the same as you had under the 
empire? ‘True, you have perfected the art of civil war; but 
except for that, I see nothing but a series of striking resemblances 
between yourselves and the man of Sedan, which seems to make 
of you and him such irreconcileable rivals.” M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire would soon give our peasant of the Danube his answer in the 
shape of a cell next Rochefort. 

However, it must in justice be allowed that there is one point 
in which the governments of 1848 and 1870 respectively differed 
from those which preceded them, over and above that which lies 
in the fall and exile of the crowned head. Once on each occasion, 


on the 24th of February, 1848, and on the 4th of September, 1870, 
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there was an inauguration of Liberty. Here again is a word of 
debatable meaning. If by monarchy’ you understand an illogical 
form of society founded upon a powerful centralisation. of the 
privileged classes, and upon the maintenance of a host of soldiers and 
officials employed to regulate the unjust relations of these privileged 
classes with the unprivileged that have to feed and obey them, and 
to chastise by force any infringement of such regulation—the whole 
fabric radiating about the personage of a man styled King; and if 
the theoretic basis of this order consists in Divine right, and the refusal 
of liberty of discussion to all whom discussion could advantage; if 
by tyranny or empire, again, you understand a composite scheme 
in which popular rights, coming in to modify the aristocratic 
organisation, merely effect a displacement of power to the profit 
of the individual tyrant or emperor and the groups or classes 
who support him; then it becomes plain that liberty, which in 
such cases means freedom of discussion and the claim of the governed 
to call the governors to account, is a thing that must be incessantly 
demanded, and either refused or very imperfectly and deceptively 
granted. Modern monarchies or empires, then, in virtue of that 
practical irrepressibility of free discussion which is a characteristic 
of modern times, live by help of’so much liberty as they concede, 
and die because they can concede no more. Then follows a republic, 
and at last liberty is enthroned. 


Now liberty, meaning no more than that vague claim to political 
control and freedom of discussion which it means under a monarchy 
or an empire, is not enough to consolidate a true republic. Even in 
America it is not liberty so understood, but only local circumstances, 
and the prosperity due to comparative thinness of population, that 
have thus far prevented or put down reaction and counter-revolution. 
There is a saying of European circulation, but of which the profound 


(1) The writer need perhaps scarcely remind his English readers that it is not their 
type of monarchy to which he alludes,—or, generally, that the point of view from 
which he writes is exclusively a French one. ‘The criticisms here directed against 
monarchy as the royalist “ party of order” dreams of it in France, can only be under- 
stood if you remember that a careful analyst does not judge the contents of a bottle by 
its label. Many a republic (so-called) is a monarchy, if it maintains, like that of ’48, 
or consolidates, like that of M. Thiers, the institutions proper to monarchy. Some 
monarchies, on the other hand, are amply more republican than such republics. An 
exile is just as much bound to abstain from flattery as from insult to the country which 
gives him shelter: enough, therefore, to say that Great Britain is an aristocratic 
republic under the raison sociale of a king or queen; and that since her (essentially 
financial) aristocracy understands the policy of concession better than did the Roman 
senate, she is republican at bottom, republican by her future, and by her power and - 
ecience in the matter of industrial association. If the writer may in good manners 
meddle with English questions, he would say that, being a revolutionary in his own 
country—where the power of reaction makes the formula of revolution inevitably “ all or 
nothing ’—he would be disposed in England to break up his programme of reforms, 
and consent one day to one partiul progress, and another day to another, towards the 
end which is identical for all nations. 
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meaning is not sufficiently grasped, ‘“‘ The liberty of each man ends 
where the right of his neighbour begins.” Liberty, that mighty 
force, is thus one of which the limits are narrow. But no force is in 
effect anything without some limit or resisting point to serve as 
fulerum. When all men are moral, instructed, and capable of self- 
management, liberty will be no longer a thing demanded or even 
talked about; for it will have received its final and philosophic 
definition as the right to act justly. 

Understand this aright, and you will see that the advent of liberty 
ought to be preceded and prepared by the establishment of justice. 
Every republic not possessing true institutions, a new code of social 
justice, a new hierarchy of classes and individuals—every republic 
which merely springs from a popular movement without trans- 
forming the political and social order—perishes of that liberty 
to which it in the nature of things has given rein. Freedom of 
speech may not in itself either imply freedom of intelligence, or 
involve freedom from prejudice, but does inevitably lead to freedom 
of action. And freedom of action on the part of men without 
agreement and without enlightenment as to the right organisation of 
individual, family, or social life, ends in a clash of jarring wills. 
Trouble reigns, clouds gather, and by-and-by there bursts from 
them the thunder-stroke known as the Coup d’ Etat. 

Our true middle-class radical, then, whose education has prepared 
him against the bait of words, cannot rest in liberalism.' He will 
have none of that liberty which profits no one but his own caste, 
of which he is the involuntary pariah ; he will have none of it, 
except on condition of a social change that shall make of it 
something fruitful, stable, instead of the barren and disturbing 
thing which is the ideal of ambitious spirits. He therefore, aiming 
at a social revolution, is what is called a Socialist. But what stamp 
of Socialism is his? Is it that of Napoleon III., who, foreseeing 
well enough the ingratitude of the money-speculating class, and 
knowing beforehand that the peasantry always forgets the govern- 
ment guilty of coming to an end, would have liked nothing better 
than to base his power on the support of the artisan class? Not so, 
it is needless to answer. Then will he have Fourier, or St. Simon, 
or Proudhon, for his prophets? Without denying to such as these 

(1) Here, again, the author must remind his readers that he is only speaking of 
French liberalism. In France, a country essentially monarchical, nothing is commoner 
than licence or rarer than liberty. Justice is incompatible with monarchism (in the 
sense above explained) ; without justice you can have no true liberty, only privilege 
accompanied with licence. Englishmen, in talking of liberty, look through a mirage 
which might lead to a misinterpretation of my language: they only see that their 
country has got liberty, and fail to see that this liberty draws its strength from its two 
resisting limits, respect for morality and respect for law. The English people possess 


a discipline, whether natural or educational, and, therefore, in England the establish- 
ment of Right d¢2s precede the use of Liberty. 
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their genius, their love of humanity, and the sum of sound ideas 
which they have launched upon the current of modern thought, 
the independent radical cannot put himself in tow to any one of 
their individual theories. For it is impossible that a social reform- 
ation should be promulgated ready-made, or spring a full-armed 
Minerva from the brain of any single man. The problem naturally 
assumes a more general form—by what renovation shall we begin ? 

To begin by an economical reform, under a monarchical or imperial 
régime of the kind with which France has been familiar, is only 
possible on condition of the working-class entering into a compromise 
with the holders of power ; and in such a bargain between Cesar and 
the people one or the other must be the loser, if not both; and 
indeed I should say that by such an imperialist socialism the people 
loses dignity not less than Cesar loses power. Now loss of dignity 
makes of the people a mob; and that which Cesar parts with he 
must be paid for. His concessions can be nothing but a snare, and 
his personal good intentions, if he has them, are inevitably neutral- 
ised by the threefold action of his advisers, his administrators, and 
his army. 

Not economical, but political reform, therefore presents itself 
as the first necessity. But by political reform are we to under- 
stand merely the reduction of personal establishments, the saving 
realised under a republic in the shape of cheap government, or 
other improvements admirable in themselves but not of themselves 
sufficient—as the separation of Church and State, and the appoint- 
ment of judges by election, subject to removal ? A centralised 
republican form, like those-of 1848 and 1870, costs both too much 
and too little, having always to pay the ambitions which do it dis- 
service too high, and the devotions which do it service too low. 
Centralisation in such a form presently demands a president, a chief 
of the executive power, a king, an emperor—what matters it? 
Centralisation cogs the dice in favour of absolutism, and the reaction 
brings the throw of the sixes. Or again, is universal suffrage (of 
imperial memory) in itself adequate as a dogma, a solution, an 
organisation? Universal suffrage, as a tribunal to decide any 
and every question! it is worthy of Bedlam. Why, a collection 
of sensible men will often make a foolish assembly, and the decision 
of a dozen men of character assembled in council will be less 
generous than that of the feeblest of them by himself. Good sense, 
intelligence, uprightness, being still the exception among mankind, 
how shall a representative fiction turn the majority by mere dint 
of voting into an honest, sensible, and enlightened one? The know- 
ledge of mankind in general is at present confined to its own needs. 
At the best the mass of mankind have no more than aspirations 
which can easily be played upon, and at times of crisis are always 
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craven, ungrateful, and cruel. Nevertheless, universal suffrage 
contains its kernel of truth, in seeming to attempt the granting to 
all of their share in political power ; but this power of the elector 
really only lasts the time of his voting. He is inevitably a play- 
thing in the hands of the representative whom he sends up, who 
has made him promises that cannot be kept, and who gulls or dupes 
him with all the coarseness or cajolery of an unscrupulous steward. 
At this moment, universal suffrage means the crying anomaly that 
masses, who have no idea what such a thing as a law is, choose 
and nominate representatives to make laws and take part in a 
constituent assembly. Suffrage, it is absolutely necessary, must be 
so organised as only to be asked questions which it can answer with 
open eyes and a knowledge of what they mean. What each man 
knows best is his house, his street, his trade, his own locality. And 
the conclusion of a long chain of considerations in the physiology of 
society, will be a law which resolves the antinomies of centralisation 
and decentralisation thus:—Decentralise, that is, manage locally 
everything which answers to a direct want; centralise, that is, 
group according to the nature of your objects, at their proper point 
of convergence, everything which belongs to community or recon- 
ciliation of interests, to unification, to checking, and control. 
Whereas the false centralisation actually prevalent in France may 
best be conceived under the figure of an immense crushing-machine, 
urging all the live forces of the nation to the one central point 
of Paris, and straining to re-distribute to every extremity of the 
territory the uniform and unfruitful administrative product therein 
elaborated. Everything is thus sent a double journey. The central 
furnace burns everything which comes to it, and when the con- 
flagration mounts, then the water-engines are turned on; when 
the explosion comes, then all the government stokers and drivers 
bolt, and by-and-by come back at the cost of blood and treasure, 
exactly the same as they went, except, perhaps, for the colour of their 
cockades, to repair the costly and inefficient machine. 

Our enlightened radical will be instinctively aware that no com- 
promise is possible with such political and social insanity. He will 
compare the physiology of the social with that of the animal organisa- 
tion, and will learn a lesson from the multiplication of nervous 
centres bound together by a system of connecting nerve-fibres of the 
least possible volume, in such a way as to maintain the living vortex 
in its progressive integrity with the least possible waste of force. 
He will see the necessity of taking the married pair—the family—as 
his social protoplasm or indissoluble molecule, which is the rudi- 
mentary factor of the group above it. And this group, which finds 
its cohesion in community of interests and feelings, will be what he 
calls the Commune. Next in the hierarchy comes the department ; 
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and the common interests and aspirations of the departments have 
their resultant in the nation. The fumily lives by its labour, and 
taxes the price of that labour in a certain proportion for the ‘benefit 
of social existence. Of this proportion, logic assesses three-fourths to 
go towards the general charges of the Commune, of which it is the 
task to ensure material security for each, and for all whatever gain or 
saving attaches to works done by collective agency and for collective 
ends; while of the remaining fourth, say three-fourths will go to the 
account of departmental charges; and the remaining sixteenth of the 
whole will be enough, and to spare, for the purely general claims 
of the nation. 

The Commune will be the author of orders or regulations, the depart- 
ment the author of decrees, and the nation of laws. Commune, depart- 
ment, and nation will have each its separate field of legislation, and the 


rights and duties of each wili be defined in fundamental programmes “>? « , 


(cahiers), which will prevent the risk of collision. For the member 
of the communal council you will want no more than probity, know- 
ledge of figures, and of the difference between meum and tuum, and 
that he shall be acquainted with local interests. ‘The member of the 
departmental council, on the other hand, should not fail to combine the 
aptitudes of an engineer, a magistrate, and a public man. Higher still! 
in the intellectual and moral scale, the representative of the nation will 
need all the multifarious and generalising faculties of the legislator 
and politician. The system of cahiers would give to universal suffrage 
the fairness and competence which are wanting to its present em- 
bryonic stage, appointing that all the citizens of the Commune should 
elect their communal council, the united communal councils the council 
of the department, which will consist of those members of the com- 
munal councils (elected in the absence of governmental or territorial 
pressure) who have shown special practical aptitudes; the united 
departmental councils the national council, to which only sagacious, 
widely-cultivated, and philosophical intellects would under this 
system be called. Universal suffrage thus organised, ceasing to be 
the dangerous element which it at present is, would rectify and 
educate itself. 

No economist has denied the close connection existing between 
excessive political centralisation and the monopoly of power and 
educational control by certain classes. It is the same sort of connec- 
tion as that between the supremacy of these classes and their possession 
of capital, which has for centuries been concentrated in their hands 
subject to transferences which may deceive the superficial observer, but 
which in reality do no more than supply these classes with new blood 
without perceptibly altering the institution. In the nature of things, 
the lower classes, the caryatids of society as they are, have attempted 
again and again to shake off their heavy burden, and to overthrow 
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for their own benefit the structure which does not so much as give 
them shelter. In July, 1830, and February, 1848—TI do not count 
the false revolution of September, 1870 —these classes agitated 
exclusively in the political sense, which is no sense at all for them; 
they were drugged with words, the worst of drugs, and their efforts 
had no effect beyond changing the personal staff of their middle-class 
governors. But when, awakened from their slumber, yet still 
haunted by the political dream, these lower classes have tried their 
hands directly at a social reform (which to their disordered and 
violent apprehension has presented itself rather as a wreck and a 
destruction than as a rebuilding), then the privileged classes have 
known how to reconcile their differences and converge into a fierce 
reactionary pack against the self-assertion of the proletariate, helping 
and applauding the affair of the Rue Transnonnain and the massacre 
of June, 1848. At one place and another, at Lyons, at Aubin, at La 
Ricamarie, in Belgium no less than in France, there was a knock- 
ing of silk-weavers on the head, a beating-down of the iron-worker 
at his forge, a shooting of the miner at his pit’s edge—a general 
putting-down of the partial risings of those trades who do the most 
dangerous or most unwholesome work for the lowest wages. Strikes 
only succeed at all in the great towns, where the social elements 
elbow each other close, and sometimes form associations in the name 
of social justice ; and in the case of the less necessitous and less neces- 
sary trades. 

The iniquitous secret understanding, on which society as it is now 
reposes, will be apprehended when it is said that one of the acts 
which brought most unpopularity on the Commune of 1871 was its 
protection of the liberties of the journeymen bakers; to go without 
its new-made bread hot from the oven at breakfast was a sacrifice too 
great for middle-class devotion. The judge who lets justice mis- 
carry to keep his dinner-hour; the official who, if stress of work 
compels his department to keep him, once in a way, an extra hour 
at his desk, pours forth the choicest expletives from the rich vocabu- 
lary of idleness; the men of the exchange and of the club; all these 
are quite contented that the working baker should pass all the nights 
of his life in kneading dough and baking the loaf for the morning. 


Since political agitations only end in the deceptions of 1830 and 
1848, and since social risings have no result except the butchery of 
the classes who aspire to live, the radical republican who has learned 
from books how to reason, and from facts how to make his inductions 
and deductions, will know better than to think, with his friends of 
the working-classes, of going to engulf himself in one or the other 
of those bottomless pits. What he wants is to break the system of 
false centralisation, and with that to break the one weapon of the 
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privileged classes in their hands. For this purpose he desires, he sets 
up the Commune.’ The Commune, and it alone, by a social law 
which recals the physiological law of communicating nerve-centres, 
can bring on, not without crisis, but without overthrow, the equili- 
brium of capital and labour. It alone makes into one the hitherto con- 
flicting causes of the town-labourer and the field-labourer. It renders 
more and more impossible, and has for its aim and ideal to render 
absolutely impossible, the usurpations of caste, and those coalitions 
of finance which have been hitherto so little interfered with that 
they have not so much as received a name. 

We have thus come to the end of our argument showing how the 
man of good faith and philosophy, born in middle-class ranks, 
voluntarily shuts the gate of that Eden against himself; how, 
looking towards an ideal of social justice, he is republican; under 
what reserve and with what aim, having his eyes and heart fixed 
upon the welfare of the proletariate, he is radical and socialist; we 


(1) This direct power that we attribute to the Commune, of taking away from the 
contest between capital and labour their present character of irreconcilable hatred, rests 
on one clear notion. Let us take an example—the construction of a railway in France. 
If we have reflected on the distribution of taxation—} for the Commune, ,% for the 
Department, ,4, for the State—it becomes impossible for a financial company to demand 
a monopoly and a subvention from the State. In the Commune, the initiative starts 
from individuals and associate groups, while, necessarily, in the nation it is from the 
Commune that the programmes come of every enterprise which on the one hand 
interest the national collectivity, and on the other gain by being conducted by this 
same collectivity. A railway belongs to this kind of enterprise. Consequently, the 
Communes to be served by the line, come to an understanding among themselves as to 
the plans, the collection of materials, labourers, and engineers. The Department only 
intervenes to introduce into the association neglected Communes, or else to exclude from 
it too remote Communes, whose admission would entail an expense beyond the propor- 
tion of return. Any dispute arising between Commune and Department is carried 
before the nation. Of three things, one—cither the interested Communes are rich 
enough to provide the funds of the undertaking, or some which have no money have 
credit, or some have neither money nor credit. The first case is so simple that we at 
once pass to the second. In the second, the Commune borrows. But it is understood 
that as a result of reforms pursued on every side, which have replaced the workman in 
possession of the tool, merchandise under the hand of various associations of consumers, 
and so on, capital has seen itself gradually losing its predominant importance, and con- 
siders itself very fortunate in lending to solvent Communes, When this epoch arrives, 
there will be an end of that absurdity so current now, that capital, thatis to say, labour 
accumulated but decidedly limited, can produce yearly profits for an unlimited time. 
The dispersion of capital will no longer take place by the mad prodigality of the rich. 
The obliteration of debts, grown in excess of their securities, will no longer take place 
by bankruptcy. Thus, to return to our railway, capitalists will be very glad, on our 
Utopian hypothesis, to find an investment for their money. The case remains of the 
very poor Communes ; then the Departments, their official defender, obliges all the other 
Communes to lend to the poor Communes, and even to borrow for them. If a Depart- 
ment left certain Communes in neglect, unable to provide for their general expenses, 
that would be an occasion for an appeal to the nation. In virtue of the great principle, 
that society ought not to make a profit out of itself, the exploitation of the railway 
speedily returns their outlay to the associated Communes, which find in the construc- 
tion of their common road an investment for materials and employment for various 
manual, industrial, and commercial activities. 
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have just explained how, to put his socialism into practice, he is a 
communalist. Now, to fit the ideas to their frame of facts and 
circumstances, we must turn to the date of the days between the 
18th and 28th of March, 1871. 


II. 


The revolution of March ill-timed and ill-judged from a patriotic point 
of view: therein the germ of its failure.—The popular movements of 
the 31st of October, 1870, and of the 22nd of January and the 18th 
of March, 1871, had all of them a false starting-point—I said it at 
the time, and cannot too earnestly repeat it—in the essentially false 
revolution of the 4th of September. The English press hit upon 
the right word when they described as an “interregnum” that 
period following the fall of an empire which crumbled beneath its 
own blunders, after its crimes had so drained and poisoned the blood 
of the nation, even before the final blood-letting of the Prussian 
invasion, as to leave no strength for its own overthrow. But of 
those three risings, it cannot be denied that the first two, from the 
point of view of patriotism (and patriotism is the sentiment which 
should sustain, precede, and encompass as with a sheath the course 
taken by the citizen in social struggles), had a clear superiority over 
the last. Of the first two, the 3lst of October was a protest against 
the disaster and disgrace of the surrender of Metz; the 22nd of 
January was a prophetic manifestation against a peace fatal to the 
country which was to be signed six days later; and in each case the 
side of those in power was manifestly the treasonous, the foresworn, 
the unpatriotic side. Whereas the last day, the 18th of March, 
coming for the patriot seven weeks after the consummation of his 
country’s sacrifice, found the political and social questions complicated 
with the Prussian question, under circumstances which inevitably 
compelled the Prussian question to be regarded in another than the 
patriotic sense. The second Commune of Paris was compelled to 
accept and be thankful for the contemptuous neutrality of a victorious 
cnemy in occupation of the right bank of the river—the same enemy, 
the same foreigner, whom the first Commune of Paris had driven 
from the soil long ago, before the degeneracy of the race under a 
succession of monarchies, a couple of empires, and who knows how 
many corruptions and massacres of the people? Nevertheless, to do 
the movement justice even from this point of view, it must be 
confessed that the final organisation of the Paris National Guard was 
not effected altogether without the impulse of a true passion for country 
—a profound hatred and indignation against the invader, as well 
as against those who had handed the country over to him by treaty, 
bound hand and foot as it were ina sack. The 18th of March was 
not the first act of the National Guard after its organisation into 
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delegations of companies and cercles de bataillon. There was another 
movement—a vast movement—which took place on two successive 
nights in Paris after the news got abroad (on the 28th of February) 
that the crowning disgrace was to be inflicted, the last drop to be 
drunk—a portion of the city to be occupied by the Prussians, and 
the tide of the invading horde to be stopped only by the grating of 
the Palace of the Tuileries. I appeal to any belated passenger of 
those two nights, whether it was not such a sight as only a great 
people even in decay can show—that of the battalions of the National 
Guard pressing in dense, compact, menacing columns up the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée, fancying all of them that they were going out 
to death, and most of them to victory :—-so has the spirit of illusion 
settled upon our race, like the evil fairy of the parting hour. In any 
case, did it all mean patriotism or not, that movement of the nights 
of February, that determination against yielding the forts (27th, 
28th January), that election of the civilian generals, Brunel and 
Piazza, to lead the National Guard under fire, seeing that the pro- 
fessional generals could do no better than maim and betray their 
country? And if this same National Guard had cannons, and was 
by-and-by to use them against yourselves, gentlemen of the 4th of 
September—and little would you ‘have been able to help yourselves 
then, but for the succour of the homunculus of royalist incantations 
—whose fault was that but your own? Rogues and spendthrifts at 
once, you made a multitude of bargains which need auditing to-day, 
while at the same time you let the National Guard pay for its guns 
out of its own pocket; and then, adding folly to your mean indiffer- 
ence on the score of patriotism, you let these guns—the National 
Guard’s own property—be dragged off on the trail of the conqueror ; 
and the National Guard took them back again. Just recompense 
of human affairs! And what seas of blood you have had to spill in 
order to embroil and blacken that simple story of the Montmartre 
guns! 

However, as to these men of the 4th of September, it must be 
avowed against the people of Paris, even in their misfortune, that 
they did commit the fault of believing in them. They had put faith 
in Jules Favre on the promise of his famous phrase, “not an inch of 
our territory,” &c.: they had put faith in Trochu, that general who 
found out how to be a hypocrite greater than any Jesuit, that man 
of war who knew so well, no lawyer or diplomat better, how to— 
draft an armistice. Accordingly the people of Paris did not hold 
firm at the close of the day of the 3lst of October. Even on the 
22nd of January their eyes were not fully opened. It was only 
when all was already lost, when to complete our disgrace nothing 
more was needed than a paltry formality—the wretched formality 
of the Prussian entry into Paris—that the people of the great city 
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rebelled. And there you have the very note which distinguishes the 
good from the bad epoch of national life. In times of decadence, 
indignation is always too retrospective; while events move at their 
own even pace, there arises a chaotic mixture of yesterday’s anger, 
to-day’s opportunities, and to-morrow’s hopes or fears: the people 
is always too late, and lets all its movements be anticipated. To feel 
the blow before it falls, to parry, to bide the moment and seize it, 
to fasten on the enemy at the moment of his most careless security — 
these are tactics carried out only in the good times, times of faith and 
reason, when the people is strong and feels itself thinking in one or 
two chosen and incorruptible minds, feels itself live and act in every 
heart and every arm of the multitude. 

It is easy to bewail and make a pother over the evil that is past, 
but not so to foresee and fight against the evil as it comes; and he 
that makes the loudest and most piteous lamentations beside a corpse 
is not the faithful watcher by the sick-bed, but the heir who has 
hurried up impotently after all is over. The mercantile middle- 
class of Paris, in right of its immemorial selfishness, constituted 
itself, so to speak, the heir of the situation, and played the noisy 
part of mourner over its country’s honour. This class had made 
money out of events, just as in the days when Waterloo brought a 
rise on the Bourse, 


‘¢ Et la Bérésina charriait des millions.” 


On the morning following the Convention of the 28th of January, it 
was this class which, from the Boulevard Montmartre to the Porte 
St. Martin, raised its voice the loudest of all against the compact 
drawn up to its own advantage for the surrender of Paris. I can 
speak with some experimental and judicial authority here, inasmuch 
as I gave myself the bitter amusement of passing from group to 
group and changing this sham indignation into genuine consterna- 
tion, to effect which I had only to spread among these pusillanimous 
spirits the feigned news that the convention was not signed at all, 
that it was a trap, and that hostilities were about to recommence 
with renewed vigour. As for the working population at this time, 
which, with just as much silliness, combines more good faith and 
more patriotism, what I did was to try and point out to them in the 
clubs that their foolish blindness had prevented them from seeing that 
their honour had been past praying for ever since the September 
revolution, entrusted to the hands of vulgar lawyers; and that all 
these demonstrations, squandered too late over the funeral of that 
which had its death-blow with the accession of the Imperial opposi- 
tion to Imperial power, and was positively dead since the 28th of 
January, were the mere outcry and passion of children or dotards. 
But what could one voice avail, in that dearth of good sense and sin- 
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cerity, to penetrate the density of crowds intoxicated with the language 
of visionaries and mountebanks ? 

There was, then, no small fund of puerility in the patriotic rage 
displayed by the Parisians when they found the entry “of the Prus- 
sians harder to bear than the signature of the convention, and were 
thunderstruck at the effect after patiently submitting to the cause. 
But not a whit less of such puerility existed in the military than in 
the civilian elements among us. For instance, towards the close of 
the siege, the superior officers of the regular army spent their time 
in high play, shut up within the casemates of the forts; the engineer 
officers, finding it amusing to let the “auxiliary ” (sc. civilian) 
engineer and artillery corps do their best, did not even trouble them- 
selves to issue orders; one may even name a fort, such as Auber- 
villiers, in which the officers, leaving the charge of the defence to 
chance and the subalterns, chose to expose themselves to the entire 
demolition of their casemate rather than get out of bed in mid-day 
and relinquish their pastimes of drinking, gambling, or reading 
(especially Dumas) as they lay. Well, no sooner was the capitula- 
tion signed, than these same officers who had, with comparatively 
few exceptions, given way to such culpable discouragement, fell to 
weep and rage, to declare the defence possible, to cast the guilt of 
surrender upon the administration and the generals commanding, 
to discover spontaneously the stores of food and grain still remaining 
in a city of which the gates were said to be opened under pressure of 
famine alone. One officer did not cry, but shot himself; he, I should’ 
say, was of those who had passed their days not in bed, but on the 
ramparts. 

After the capitulation there might be in Paris men wearing military 
dress, but there were no longer soldiers, there was no longer an army. 
In presence of the popular excitement cowardice and patriotism had 
precisely the same effect upon the man in uniform. That category 
of creatures in warlike accoutrements who, for love of their own 
skin, had in the last days of the siege dubbed the National Guards 
les “ guerre d outrance”’ for wanting to fight, had a righteous fear of 
these same National Guards after seeing them at work on Montretout. 
and would not for the world have fired on them, especially after the 
lessons of panic, retreat, and unpatriotic demeanour daily set to 
themselves by the generals of the staff. As to the portion of the 
army remaining sound, patriotism rendered it either sympathetically 
disposed towards, or else absolutely ready to join hands with, the party 
which had shown something like a spirit of real patriotism. At the 
very least this portion was inclined to remain neutral in any collision 
between government and people. There remained a third category of 
the service—that of police agents, sergens-de-ville, and gendarmes— _ 
who had been collected and brigaded together, or scattered among re- 
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cently formed special corps. At the battery of Nanterre, how often did 
not the boy conscripts of twenty hear their drill-sergeants—repulsive 
police spies, gendarmes, or convict guards recalled for this function, 
and well fitted to disgust the youth with camp and trench life—point 
with sinister regard to Paris and say, “ There is what these guns 
should be pointed at.” 

The habit which the bad troops had caught of running away and 
reversing their muskets with cries of “ Peace! peace!” and, on the 
other hand, the patriotism of the good troops, and the undeniable 
spread of social and communal ideas among them, rendered a colli- 
sion between people and army thus almost impossible at the moment 
of the capitulation. Besides, the rigour of the siege had re-made 
something like a morality in the city. But by degrees, as every 
sentiment after a crisis of excess diminishes by reaction, so the senti- 
ment of patriotism on the part of the republican, socialist, com- 
munalist National Guard of Paris fell off, in the nature of things, 
after those childish and inoperative demonstrations of which I have 
spoken as preceding the entry of the Prussians into Paris. On the 
other hand, the attitude of the September Government, since the 
Assembly of Bordeaux and the adjunction of M. Thiers to the 
administration, had become one of provocation towards Paris and its 
National Guard. During the whole course of the siege these pro- 
clamation-makers had never found a single word to say that came 
from the heart, such as might easily have won and satisfied the sen- 
sitive but good-natured population. And after the events of 22nd 
of January, this stiffness on the part of those in power could not but 
end in gall and rancour, since men never forgive where they have 
injured. Such an essentially middle-class personage in the worst 
sense as M. Thiers, after power had once been placed by that disas- 
trous majority in his hands, was not likely to bring harm&ny into 
the relations of the Government and the people. M. Thiers, besides, 
transferred against Paris the spite nursed by him over his rebuff 
received at all the courts of Europe—that pitiful Odyssey of a French 
Chauvinist going to beg succour of powers upon which, like 
England, he had poured contempt as a historian, or which as a_poli- 
tician he had always aimed at affronting, like Russia, or at dismem- 
bering, like Italy. 

On both sides, then, on that of the men claiming to be popular 
leaders as well as on that of the short-sighted lawyers and politicians 
who had assumed the guidance of the State, there existed a singular 
depression of the patriotic instinct, unconscious among the former, 
deliberate with the latter. Yet another cause of demoralisation in 
presence of the conqueror :—since the gates of Paris had been opened 
all the news from the provinces gave evidence, in the details of a 

craven self-despair, of the agony of France. Day after day brought 
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more fully into light the “‘ much ado about nothing” of Gambetta, 
his abuse of the Ceesarian flourish and mode of work at all points of 
the theatre of war, his ignorance, his bustle, so different from true 
energy, his passion for superficial changes and aversion to funda- 
mental reforms, his terror of the revolutionary spirit—in a word, his 
affinity to his colleagues of the Paris Government. Day after day 
showed more plainly what had been the instability of the provincial 
mobiles, what had been the requisitions, the forced marches for 
nothing, the bad food and clothing supplied to the best troops of 
Faidherbe and Chanzy. The selfishness and unpatriotic indifference of 
the provinces stood forth in their disheartening nakedness, and ex- 
plained of themselves that vote which had sent to the Assembly any 
one and every one, senile, selfish, broken, bribed, who promised to 
vote for peace. Accordingly the occupation of the departments was 
accepted as an accomplished fact, and taken too lightly by the same 
advanced party, who in their own Paris could not endure the pre- 
sence of the enemy ; and this at the same moment when the depart- 
ments themselves seemed reanimated by a posthumous desperation 
sprung from the exactions of the hostile troops. Fate has said that 
the heart of Paris and the heart of the provinces shall beat for ever 
out of time with one another! 

Easy to guess how this perpetual misunderstanding would be fos- 
tered by a Government, bourgeois by nature, rural by circumstances, 
which, besides all its other troubles, found itself saddled with a mili- 
tary problem more difficult than that of the pretorians and their 
donativa in the third century. M. Thiers and his co-signataries of the 
treaty of peace, condemned to power by public opinion as to a sort 
of liquidation of disgrace, found themselves, in fact, confronted with 
this military problem under the threefold form of an army of Paris 
either demoralised or gained over to their adversaries ; a provincial 
army of which the loyalty, founded on honours and promotions and 
not on the pride of victory, might vanish upon contact with Paris; 
and, lastly, an army of the Rhine which, after having had the worst 
leaders, the hardest labours, the greatest disasters, had renewed beneath 
an inhospitable sky, upon a soil as hostile as its inhabitants, those old- 
world calamities of whole nations carried captive by the Huns and 
by Attila. Where should the reconciliation, the momentary recon- 
ciliation, of these three camps be made but upon the back of Paris ? 
How and where else but in the blood of the republican population of 
Paris should the criminal compact be signed ? Nothing short of such 
a common crime, by the terrible bond of complicity, could make a 
united host out of bands possessed with mutual envy, dislike, and 
contempt—bands of cravens, weaklings, hotheads, or scoundrels ? 
The last word escapes my pen unwillingly ; but let it stand to desig- 
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nate those remains of the Imperial pretorians and police whose 
hateful mission it became to exasperate the conflict, and serve as 
guides to the shaky valour of Versailles through the intricacies of Paris. 
Once in power, the apologetic historian of the first Napoleon, the 
moral accomplice of the third, M. Thiers, was sure enough, in the 
merciless malice of his avaricious and ambitious old age, to say to 
himself, “* Now is the time to make an end of the turbulent element 
(i.e., the active and manly element) in Paris.” 

As early as December, 1870, I for one gave a long address to a 
popular audience, numbering from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
persons, in anticipation of the capitulation of the city, in which I 
traced my programme for the Radical party amidst the overthrow of 
France and the outburst and collision of those royalist and imperialist 
ambitions which would not fail to wait, an obscene company, upon 
the ceremonies of the burial of the national honour. I besought my 
party to organise itself beforchand with a view to a wise inaction when 
that crisis should arise; I foretold victory for that party which 
should have either the patriotism or the management to await the 
end of the “ liquidation of disgrace.” I entreated the party to be on 
its guard against a futile movement such as should give an occasion 
of union to all those reactionary sections which would infallibly tear 
one another to pieces, if only it—if only we—could be wise enough 
to abstain at that orgy of competitions over the grave. My counsel 
was forgotten—as how could it be otherwise at a time so poor in 
dignity, endurance, and patriotism?—even by the few who under- 
stood it. 

But the Government was wiser in its generation, and understood 
its own tactics better than we did ours. Mischief, which is often 
nothing more than the interest of the moment, and has almost always 
for its formula, “after me the end of the world,” presents palpable 
vantage-points which guide hand-to-mouth politicians to the saving of 
their precious persons and the ruin of their country. Accordingly, 
the Government saw its way, and provoked the people. Strong in its 
scheme of uniting into a single army, against an enemy to be killed 
and calumniated at discretion, the three armies of Paris, of the pro- 
vinces, and of Germany, counting on the help of the police and the 
journalists, the Government chose to make its challenge by attack- 
ing clumsily the ill-guarded guns of Montmartre. And the people, 
never having had a centre, and exaggerating the strength of the 
hasty and ill-conceived organisation of its National Guard, thought 
it heroic to accept the challenge. The 18th of March took place. 

This is no place to detail the errors accumulated in the days im- 
mediately following by the Central Committee of the National Guard, 
or to point out how they left to the Commune, on its election, the 
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inheritance of a cause already lost. We have only to treat the 
general or theoretic aspects of that fantastic performance of a people 
so infatuated as not to see the snare hidden beneath its momentary 
triumph, and of a Government which, by its flight, the Machiavelian 
inspiration of M. Thiers, succeeded in pushing everything to the 
worst extreme, and letting the socialist and republican party struggle 
in Paris as in the turmoil of a Gehenna. The Central Committee of 
the National Guard, according to the prejudice which in France 
distinguishes men of thought from men of action, had thought fit to 
take counsel of no one, and had plunged, without advice from thinking 
heads, into this affair of March 18th. Towards the 14th, I had met in 
the Rue Rambuteau a member of that committee, who by his dark 
sayings gave me the presentiment of some colossal blunder about to 
be committed. So that the movement of the 18th did not take me 
by surprise, although, coming when it came, it caused me personally 
such a pang as I am not likely to endure again. But others of the 
party, such as Vermorel, Lefrancais, Beslay, were positively over- 
whelmed with a consternation which paralysed their powers of action; 
though, indeed, had they spoken, there would have been none to 
listen. Lefrangais, when I met him about four o’clock in the Café 
de Madrid, had nothing to propose, little to say; he had not been 
consulted; he did not see what could be done but wait. At this 
moment it was my idea, as many witnesses can testify, to try and 
prevent the movement from falling into the proportions of a lament- 
able tragedy. To limit it was the only chance. What I wanted 
was to post the walls of Paris with a placard somewhat to this 
effect :— 

“ Desiring the maintenance of the Republic, and to prevent blood- 
shed, the people of Paris hereby commissions representatives to treat 
with the Government on the following bases :— 

“ The dissolution of the Assembly. 

“The election of a municipal council at an early date. 

“The election of officers for the National Guard, commander-in- 
chief included. 

“ The amalgamation of the old and new battalions of the National 
Guard on the basis of the legion as a municipal unity. 

“ The withdrawal of all regular forces from Paris.” 

The Café de Madrid was full of sound republicans, men of the 
middle class known for disinterested sympathy with the great cause 
of labour. <A collection was made in a moment for the costs of 
printing; but no printer could be found to risk his plant and his 
licence in this attempt at pacification. In proposing the attempt, I 
hardly even then deceived myself as to the civic courage of the 
deputies for Paris; I knew well enough that a revolutionary candi- 
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date seldom turns out a revolutionary member, especially in our 
country, where every position is so hard to win that a man clings his 
closest to any which he has won. My one object was to put a spoke 
in the way of the movement. The members for Paris would have 
done the duty entrusted to them ill or not at all; that would have 
been their look-out; but the honour of Paris would have been safe, 
and the false move of the morning have been counteracted. Repub- 
lican Paris would have found itself cheated once more, and have 
gained new experience; but at all events the active strength of our 
party would have been held in reserve, would have remained in 
the attitude of a bent spring, ready to act at the crisis when our 
opponents, frankly unmasked, should have exhausted, bespattered, 
and preyed upon one another. Paschal Grousset, who was present 
at the explanation I gave of my proposals, opposed them at first with 
some warmth, but ended by coming over to them, and undertook to 
publish them in his paper—which, however, never appeared. 

I cite these circumstances to show that the 18th of March fell as a 
surprise upon all those who might have been able to direct the 
movement. For myself, I was only the exception that proved the 
rule. But to be calm enough for counsel, to know, see, and foresee, 
—all that is not enough ; one wants power as well as sight and fore- 
sight, and for that one’s name should be legion; one man by himself, 
with all against him, can do nothing. The Central Committee, in 
acting on its own account, did not see that it was undertaking the 
necessity of confronting the situation, not only with reference to the 
material mastery and maintenance of Paris, but also with reference 
to its complicated political aspect. Among the men of action in 
the Committee, the only two remarkable personalities were Varlin 
and Jourde, but the exigencies of the hour compelled them to 
concentrate their undeniable abilities on the particular business of 
the delegation of finance. Jourde has often told me of the mass of 
work and anxiety which every day brought with it. Towards six 
o’clock on the evening of the second day they had as yet nothing 
wherewith to pay the National Guard: at the moment when, with 
all their confidence, they were on the brink of despair, Rothschild 
and the Bank opened their coffers, and the night was spent in the 
reception of the paymasters of the National Guard, Varlin and 
Jourde getting through this colossal task with no other help than 
that of two or three friends. Without a competent administrative 
staff, everything is done ill; and during the two months when I 
myself filled multifarious functions under the Commune, I often 
thought what a pity it was that a revolution should be worse 
mounted than a drama on the boulevards, and that the leading cha- 
racters should have to be their own scene-shifters—always busy 
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behind the curtain or before, and without the necessary leisure to 
breathe and think over the difficulties of the situation, and of their 
own parts. Now Varlin was a vigorous and fearless combatant, an 
upright and ready administrator, for whose character I entertain the 
profoundest respect ; but I do not think he was philosopher or poli- 
tician enough to grasp all the issues of the problem in detail. I see 
him now, silent, smiling, imperturbable, showing under all difficulties 
calmness, moderation, energy, but, like so many revolutionists, put- 
ting too much faith in the blind forces of the people, and too little 
in the resistance always offered by the powers that be, with their 
advantages of organisation, be they of much account or littlk—a man 
who should have been born in time for the first revolution, since he 
had the faith and the courage which were enough in the days of 
St. Just, but are not enough in our own days of doubt and disintegra- 
tion, when the right is not all in one camp. Jourde, on the other 
hand, had all the flexibility of mind, and knowledge of the enemy’s 
strength and our own weakness, which were necessary to give him a 
clear grasp of the situation. The long conversations which I had 
with him turned chiefly on the conduct of affairs by the Central Com- 
mittee during the interval preceding the election of the Commune 
(18th—28th March), and showed nie that he at least had been on a 
level with the position, though unluckily he was as much alone 
among his colleagues of the Committee, as I myself (holding no 
official position during that interval) could be among the crowd. 
Afterwards it was remarked in the Commune how Jourde used to 
speak of his former colleagues of the Central Committee with that 
bitter levity which was his way of disguising the judgments of his 
serious intelligence. The fact was that Jourde could not, in his own 
mind, forgive them for having wasted ten days in doing nothing but 
tussling with Saisset, the agent commissioned by Versailles to gain 
time, the admiral who staked his honour as an old sailor upon pro- 
mises calied official but disavowed by his Government. 

Undoubtedly the Central Committee acted with a certain degree of 
dignity and unselfishness in limiting the duration of its power, in 
sticking to the policy of securing the election of the Commune, in 
determining to do no more than keep the place of the Commune 
until it should be elected. But there are two ways of conducting an 
interregnum, and holding the cards until the arrival of the proper 
player. One way is to make the best of the place, and pave the way 
for victory, or at least diminish the contingent disasters of defeat if 
it is inevitable ; and this was what the Central Committee ought to 
have done. The other way is to provide for nothing, to preserve 
a fatal status quo, letting the cloud on the horizon gather, to lose 
opportunities under the notion of avoiding risks, and hand the player 
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his game damaged by the loss of all the chances which might have 
made for him and will now make against him. And this is what the 
Central Committee did. 

It was well, I say, that the Central Committee duly and honestly 
handed over the reins of power tothe Commune. But a guardian or 
trustee has more to do than to abstain from embezzling this trust; 
he has to look after its conservation and improvement. And the 
permanence of a status quo is a thing as impossible in politics as in 
nature. Change, either for the better or worse, is inevitable. 
The situation seemed to have stood unchanged under the Central 
Committee, but only seemed; in reality the Committee, after 
having started with the great political blunder of not shutting the 
gates of Paris to catch the runaway Government, the no less financial 
blunders of failing to secure the municipal coffers and to demand the 
giving up of the daily receipts of the octroi (so important during 
those first days of panic and flight of the mercantile elements), 
found out how to crown these blunders by making no immediate 
military attempt against Versailles while it was yet demoralised and 
in trepidation. Time was thus given to M. Thiers to summon about 
him his police agents, his soldiers of the Rhine and soldiers of the 
Loire. The time thus lost was turned to account by M. Thiers and 
M. Bismarck, those two enemies of the Communal idea, in taking 
accurate stock of the want of discipline, of patriotic and political 
tact, on the part of the defenders of that idea. For the attitude of 
the foreigner was one of expectancy during those first days, and con- 
sisted in presenting an almost equally enigmatic countenance to Paris 
and to Versailles. As by degrees M. Thiers made it apparent that 
his abandonment of Paris to itself was part of a plan for rallying the 
provincial reaction against the accursed city, and that his instrument 
was to be an army remade out of three disorganised fragments, by dint 
of being excited against Paris with the delays of a siege, with the 
hope of regaining in some sort the military honour lost in face of the 
foreigner, if it could capture a fortified city which that foreigner had 
failed to storm ;—as by degrees, I say, this plan of General Thiers, 
as he passed from his character of a historical to that of a practical 
strategist, began to enter into more and more promising phases, 
so the countenance shown by Prussia to Versailles by degress relaxed 
toasmile. On the other hand the Paris face began to darken, snarl, 
and at last to bite, for on that side mistakes accumulated. Neither 
the Central Committee, nor the Commune after it, had the art of 
counteracting by a worthy demeanour, and a precise or well-considered 
procedure, the radical vices I have noted in the movement of March 
18th. Both alike fancied it enough to send a well-looking, well- 
mounted, well-striped officer of National Guards, every time the 
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commander of the Prussian forces sent or asked an explanation, 
charged with a message either too civil or not civil enough. It 
would have been quite possible to amend this undscided attitude after 
the first sittings of the Commune. Before the elections, on the 25th 
or 26th, my friend E. Marras (afterwards Chef du Matériel at the 
Hotel de Ville), set forth to some of the candidates whose return 
was certain beforehand, particularly to J. B. Clément and Cournet, 
the measures which ought to be taken in relation to the Prussians. 
Marras’ idea, with which I agreed, was that the Commune should 
despatch two envoys at once, one a trained military man of guarded 
speech, to the commander of the forces around Paris; the other a 
capable and outspoken intellect, acquainted with craft but not 
addicted to it, to Bismarck, the master of the situation. The military 
envoy should have given a courteous answer to, and thus taken official 
note of, the courteous communications in which the Prussian com- 
mandant at first semi-officially promised neutrality. The political 
envoy of the Paris Commune would have had a harder task—perhaps 
asimpler one too, if it is true that Bismarck likes to carry into polities 
the frank and abrupt manner characteristic of his private bearing. 
He would have had some very clear and precise declarations to make 
to the sceptical representative of German Cesarism: as follows :— 
“That the Commune of Paris neither is nor claims to be the 
Government of France; but, on the other hand, owing to the just 
recoil of over-centralisation, a Government of France that has 
provoked and lost the 18th of March may indeed retake Paris, but 
can never be more than an artificial and temporary Government 
there. The party specially attacked on that day would probably 
have been wiser to decline the challenge ; but what is done, is done ; 
and what we have now to do is to make the best of the game; since 
the loser is always the condemned, and in defeat we might forfeit the 
moral advantage of our position, which is to have been not attacking 
but attacked, and might pass under the stigma, calumny conspiring: 
with death, of having been the aggressors. The envoy of the Com- 
mune of Paris need not flinch from confessing to the representative 
of Germany that the affairs of France are very disastrously em- 
broiled,—his point being to convince the said representative that 
these affairs in no way concern or regard Prussia. Here is the 
necessary position of the men of Paris and the men of Versailles in 
their foreign relations. The Radical party, which was against war 
in July 1870, rose on the 3lst of October and the 22nd of January, 
because, once at war, the party was then against armistice, against con- 
vention, against capitulation, against peace. But now that the 
Bordeaux Assembly has made a resumption of hostilities impractic- 
able by voting peace at the dictation of the conqueror, the same party, 
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in the name of the same patriotism by which it repudiated alike the 
insolence of the defiance and the disgrace of the submission, holds the 
interest of the nation involved in the due execution of the treaty. 
Tf, while Prussia observes a sincere neutrality, Paris prolongs her 
resistance for the time which in France stamps indelibly the accom- 
plishment of a political fact, then the Government of Versailles goes 
down of itself. Paris, which has been heroic in war, will set the rest 
of France the advice and example of loyalty in peace. For the rest, 
a federative system is the only one which can possibly pay the 
foreigner the idemnity agreed to by Bordeaux. Nothing but a per- 
fected income-tax can meet the exigences of the financial position, 
and no Government but one in its essence socialist can in France raise 
direct taxes upon property, land, and revenue. Other Governments 
may devise a hundred indirect taxes which, striking straight at the poor 
man, who is commonly the producer, so trammel trade and industry 
and so increase the general misery, as to render unproductive these 
imposts with all their complexity. The Commune of Paris makes no 
unworthy proposal to the representative of Germany in asking of 
Prussia the strict execution of the terms agreed upon, #.c., an absolute 
neutrality, in virtue of the assuredly pacific economical movement 
which it, the Commune, will initiate and stimulate, holding honour 
and interest alike engaged in the payment of the idemnity, the 
riddance of France from foreign occupation, and an early return to 
the life of the workshop and the farm. The men of September 4th 
have maintained the imperial precedents and mode of administration; 
the Government of M. Thiers has adopted the stock and staff of the 
Government of September, only reforming such few men or things as 
had by any accident or oversight something like a really republican 
stamp. These three Governments are in truth one, but for differences 
of uniform and cockade. It has been in truth the same principle of 
centralisation d@ outrance—it has been the spirit of the past elbowed by 
new ideas—which both declared war in July ’70 and signed peace in 
January ’71. In the nature of things this order of affairs can only 
subsist by war; the Chauvinism which stands for patriotism with 
these rulers inspires them with the mad idea of a speedy revenge. 
Finally, M. Thiers, endeavouring to gratify the class of landowners 
and capitalists, will be unable to pay off the indemnity. On the 
other hand this historian of the Revolution and the Empire, who went 
begging the support and intervention of Europe for a favourable 
peace while war was still possible, nurses the absurd hope, now that 
the last military chance is lost, of resuming the offensive. It is a law 
of character that the dream of the paltry soul is not what is great or 
just, but what is monstrous and prodigious; and just as the moral 
stature of M. Thiers is meaner than that of the first Napoleon, so his 
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dream is sure to be of something still madder than his hero’s last 
campaign of aggression. Prussia, then, can only suffer in the 
interests of her pocket, as well as in the higher interests of European 
peace, if she deviates from her neutrality on behalf of Versailles, 
whether by lending materials of war, whether by giving passage to 
the troops of M. Thiers through the posterns of the forts in her 
occupation, whether by permitting the army of Ducrot, Macmahon, 
and Vinoy to be augmented beyond the figures fixed by the conven- 
tion. Political interests are so involved in our times that the Com- 
mune of socialist Paris and the aristocratic Government of Prussia 
may well have one interest in common,—the downfall of the men of 
September, M. Thiers included. The so-called conservative party, 
since the rottenness of the Orleanists and Bonapartists (and the Bona- 
partist rottenness includes the interregnum of Jules Favre, Jules 
Ferry, and the rest) has enabled them to taste the dangerous joys of ill- 
gotten power ; so that they are ready for any extravagance, and ready 
to risk the loss of all, for the sake of ‘conserving’ all. M. Thiers, in 
spite of his age, is full of freaks; he thinks, with the classics of his 
school, that manner is more than matter, and is at any moment likely 
to embark on the most breakneck folly with the utmost gravity.” 

M. de Bismarck, I think, would’ scarcely have failed to listen to 
such an argument. The candidates to whom Marras imparted his 
plan all agreed with him at the time, but forgot it within two days 
after their election. Indeed, one of the curious and distinctive 
features of the Paris Commune was this, that each of its members 
was severally accessible to political conceptions, ideas of organisation ; 
but that as a bedy it remained deaf to such ideas—a moonstruck 
assemblage of men individually sane. So instead of the above very 
definite policy of taking the difficulty by the horns, both the Central 
Committee and the Commune preferred a course of fatuous hesitation, 
such as gave a handle to all insinuations, and combined the affecta- 
tion of assurance with the reality of helpless indecision. 


Ill. 


The Triumph of Versailles.—Before introducing the reader within 
the Commune itself, or showing him the portraits of any of its 
personages, and explaining how and why the body got cleft into two 
camps, let me return for a moment to the situation—the critical and 
distinterested situation—of those middle-class republican-socialist 
radicals who, after justly hesitating at the outset of the movement 
which launched the whole party on such a fearful enterprise, decided, 
like myself, that it was their duty to throw themselves into it, once 
afoot, alike without weakness and without illusion as to the issue. 
In the clubs the voices of those few men, at once of action and of 
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thought, who alone might have had a chance of preventing the 
complete ruin of the party, were drowned by the noisy hyperboles 
of wordy hotheads. On the ramparts and the fore-posts the same 
men toiled in vain to introduce some order into a reign of chaos, 
and some fairness into a system where the fighter was sure to have 
barely the necessary food, only the refuse of clothing, and only such 
munitions as might be supplied him by an intendance more capricious 
than chance itself; for it was only the non-marching battalions 
that were ever tolerably supplied. At the beginning of a struggle 
which by its very terms proclaims itself as a sort of victory to the 
majority of one side engaged, even among the sagacious or sensible 
sections of that side, reason has always some slight chance of asserting 
itself. Accordingly, reason was strong enough in the Commune 
at first to cause the appointment of socialist radical members of the 
class in question to most of the leading administrative posts or 
delegations. At first then, these had a preponderating voice in the 
council; they were the prominent personalities selected by the public 
opinion from among the less known majority of the Commune ; and 
thus, for instance, it was Lefrangais who was chosen to the first 
executive commission, and who acted as president at several of the 
earlier sittings of the Commune. But as the struggle grew hotter, 
as reverses followed blunders, as the illusions of some increased, 
and were only counterbalanced by the panic of others, then these 
middle-class radicals allied themselves with the sound-minded and 
studious portion of the working-men elected to the Commune. 
Lefrangais, Vermorel, Beslay, Jourde, and myself, held out a hand 
to Theisz, Victor Clément, Langevin, Serrailler, &c., and between 
us we constituted the minority. Cridon parted company with his 
brothers in Blanqui, and was almost always of our number. Varlin, 
despite his unshakable belief in the ultimate success of the move- 
ment, also came among us. But a minority we remained. Ina 
decisive vote we were twenty-two against twenty-eight. But we 
might have been twenty-seven against twenty-eight, and the majority 
of one would not have flinched from passing over our bodies as 
readily as the majority of the old Corps Législatif over its opposition 
of five. Outside the Commune it was worse still. The educated, 
intelligent, and courageous citizen had no other right before the 
Versailles enemy but to get himself killed. At the clubs, at the 
meetings of the National Guard, his only right was to hold his 
tongue, and his only duty to obey. And to obey whom ?—delegates 
and subcommittees the most tyrannical and insanely suspicious that 
ever sprung from an unprepared, uninstructed, and unorganised 
suffrage. Resistance, complaint, even indifference, under such autho- 
rities was punished with imprisonment. Delegates, commanders of 
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legions and battalions, the most betasselled and bestriped staff ever 
seen, profited by their position to avoid going under fire. There 
were heroic exceptions and honourable examples of courage and 
civic devotion, but such could only do their duty in isolation. Here 
a gate held good because a couple of brave men manned two or three 
guns. There the wise management of a particular mayor brought 
adhesions to the Commune in a reactionary quarter like the fourth 
arrondissement. Here an administration worked to perfection, like 
the post under Theisz, the exchequer under Jourde, because these 
men had knowledge, energy, and special capabilities. But that was 
chance ; and everything else, still with one or two exceptions, like 
that of J.-B. Clément—a man violent to frenzy in the Commune, but 
a thoroughly skilled and just administrator at his mairie (the 18th) 
—drifted with all the currents of indolence, vanity, ignorance, 
intrigue. For a single instance, the quartermaster’s department 
was never able to organise a single movement of troops with common 
sense. And mere Luck, in the likeness of a child of three drawing 
lots out of a hat, would have made a more rational distribution of 
work and danger, and would not have placed on so many successive 
days at the same post, or sent so many times running under fire, 
the same harassed, tattered, decimated battalion, calling out upon 
the imbecility or treachery of head-quarters. 

Everything, however, has an end. Paris, lost by itself, won by 
Versailles, betrayed by Ducatel (and others of his breed who have 
preferred to take their reward in silence), was one afternoon inundated 
by provincial troops under the guidance of the old city police. The 
resistance, which had grown slack for two weeks before, revived 
behind the barricades. I do not here set down details, only the 
general features of the last struggle. Many of the barricades were 
abandoned, and many others were turned when a more skilled 
engineer corps would have protected them by the rear. But every- 
where, at all parts of the struggle, the heroism of the remaining 
patriots of Paris, at least ten times outnumbering the desperate 
remainder of the days of June, 1848, found its honour in showing 
bare breasts and a fearless front to the savage and cowardly ferocity of 
the Versailles regulars. And at last came the crowning butchery— 
itself, however, to be followed by novelties in vengeance like the 
shooting down and confining in prison of women and children ; and 
again by repetitions of the worst days of the Roman empire, in the 
shape of a plague of informers—lodgers denounced by porters, 
neighbours by neighbours, the benefactor by the benefited, debtor by 
creditor and creditor by debtor, men by rejected women, the upright 
and worthy by all such as thought to carry off their depravity under 
the veil of anonymousness and by the disappearance of the just. 
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Yes, for of the just were they, these combatants of the final hour. 
And martyrs were they who perished, shot down after the strife was 
over. They, at least, rose to the height of that great cause, in the 
face of which the Commune, as a whole, showed itself so small. Those 
old survivors of ’48, who might have kept out of the way and referred 
to Jules Favre or Jules Simon for protection; those middle-class 
citizens, whose white hands showed the whiter for the black of the 
powder, and whose corpses struck the more horror for the fineness of the 
clothing which they had donned for the day of this last fight; those 
good workmen and ‘true, who might have made themselves spruce, 
with Héligon, in the habit of Versailles, or shrunk out of harm’s way 
after uttering a few commonplaces of commiseration in the cafés, like 
Murat, or in the tribune, like Tolain :—all these unnoted personiti- 
cations I say, of the sensible, the unostentatious, the radical, the 
heroical Paris, who, in one word, are the true people of that great 
city, were worth ten times more than all we, the members of the 
Commune. Had the choice been possible, better that all we should 
have perished than to see thus slain or scattered in hiding-places and 
prisoners these men, the shedding of whose blood, the stifling of 
whose voice, the loss of whose loyal hearts through our errors and 
shortcomings, mean so many deaths for Paris. 


JuLES ANDRIEU. 








THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
Cuapter XVII. 


THE DIAMONDS ARE SEEN IN PUBLIC. 


Ler it not be supposed that Lady Eustace, during these summer 
weeks, was living the life of a recluse. The London season was in 
its full splendour, and she was by no means a recluse. During the 
first year of her widowhood she had been every inch a widow,—as 
far as crape would go, and a quiet life cither at Bobsborough or 
Portray Castle. During this year her child was born,—and she was 
in every way thrown upon her good behaviour, living with bishops’ 
wives and deans’ daughters. Two years of retreat from the world 
is generally thought to be the proper thing for a widow. Lizzie had 
not quite accomplished her two years, before she re-opened the cam- 
paign in Mount Street with very small remnants of weeds, and with 
her crape brought down to a minimum ;—but she was young and 
rich, and the world is aware that woman of twenty-two can hardly 
afford to sacrifice two whole years. In the matter of her widowhood 
Lizzie did not encounter very much reproach. She was not shunned, 
or so ill spoken of as to have a widely-spread bad name among the 
streets and squares in which her carriage-wheels rolled. People 
called her a flirt, held up their hands in surprise at Sir Florian’s 
foolish generosity,—for the accounts of Lizzie’s wealth were greatly 
exaggerated,—and said that of course she would marry again. 

The general belief which often seizes upon the world in regard to 
some special falsehood is very surprising. Everybody on a sudden 
adopts an idea that some particular man is over head and ears in 
debt, so that he can hardly leave his house for fear of the bailiffs ;— 
or that some ill-fated woman is cruelly ill-used by her husband ;— 
or that some eldest son has ruined his father; whereas the man 
doesn’t owe a shilling, the woman never hears a harsh word from her 
lord, and the eldest son in question has never succeeded in obtaining 
a shilling beyond his allowance. One of the lies about London this 
season was founded on the extent of Lady Eustace’s jointure. Indeed, 
the lie went to state that the jointure was more than a jointure. It 
was believed that the property in Ayrshire was her own, to do what 
she pleased with it. That the property in Ayrshire was taken at 
double its value was a matter of course. It had been declared, at 
the time of his marriage, that Sir Florian had been especially generous 
to his penniless wife, and the generosity was magnified in the ordinary 
way. No doubt Lizzie’s own diligence had done much to propagate 
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the story as to her positive ownership of Portray. Mr. Camperdown 
had been very busy denying this. John Eustace had denied it when- 
ever occasion offered. The bishop in his quiet way had denied it. 
Lady Linlithgow had denied it. But the lie had been set on foot 
and had thriven, and there was hardly a man about town who didn’t 
know that Lady Eustace had eight or nine thousand a year, altogether 
at her own disposal, down in Scotland. Of course a woman so endowed, 
so rich, so beautiful, so clever, so young, would marry again, and 
would marry well. No doubt, added to this there was a feeling that 
“ Lizzie,” as she was not uncommonly called by people who had hardly 
ever seen her,—had something amiss with it all. “I don’t know 
where it is she’s lame,” said that very clever man, Captain Boodle, 
who had lately reappeared among his military friends at his club, 
“but she don’t go flat all round.” 

“She has the devil of a temper, no doubt,” said Lieutenant Griggs. 

“No mouth, I should say,” said Boodle. It was thus that Lizzie 
was talked about at the clubs; but she was asked to dinners and 
balls, and gave little dinners herself, and to a certain extent was the 
fashion. Everybody had declared that of course she would marry 
again, and now it was known everywhere that she was engaged to 
Lord Fawn. 

“Poor dear Lord Fawn!” said Lady Glencora Palliser to her dear 
friend Madame Max Goesler; ‘do you remember how violently he 
was in love with Violet Effingham two years ago?” 

‘Two years is a long time, Lady Glencora; and Violet Effingham 
has chosen another husband.” 

“But isn’t this a fall for him? Violet was the sweetest girl out, 
and at one time I really thought she meant to take him.” 

“T thought she meant to take another man whom she did not 
take,”’ said Madame Goesler, who had her own recollections, who was 
a widow herself, and who, at the period to which Lady Glencora was 
referring, had thought that perhaps she might cease to be a widow. 
Not that she had ever suggested to herself that Lord Fawn might be 
her second husband. 

“Poor Lord Fawn!” continued Lady Glencora. ‘TI suppose he is 
terribly in want of money.” 

“But surely Lady Eustace is very pretty.” 

“Yes ;—she’s very pretty; nay more, she is quite lovely to look 
at. And she is clever,—very. And she is rich,—very. But——” 

“Well, Lady Glencora. What does your ‘ but’ mean?” 

“ Who ever explains a ‘but’? You’re a great deal too clever, Madame 
Goesler, to want any explanation. And I couldn’t explain it. I 
can only say, I’m sorry for poor Lord Fawn,—who is a gentleman, 
but will never set the Thames on fire.” 

“No, indeed. All the same, I like Lord Fawn extremely,” said 
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Madame Goesler, “and I think he’s just the man to marry Lady 
Eustace. He’s always at his office or at the House.” 

« A man may be a great deal at his office, and a great deal more at the 
House than Lord Fawn,” said Lady Glencora laughing, ‘and yet 
think about his wife, my dear.”” For of all men known, no man 
spent more hours at the House or in his office than did Lady Glencora’s 
husband, Mr. Palliser, who at this time, and had for more than two 
years, filled the high place of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

This conversation took place in Madame Goesler’s little drawing- 
room in Park Lane; but, three days after this, the same two ladies 
met again at the house then occupied by Lady Chiltern in Portman 
Square,— Lady Chiltern, with whom, as Violet Effingham, poor 
Lord Fawn had been much in love. “I think it the nicest match in 
the world for him,” Lady Chiltern had said to Madame Goesler. 

“ But have you heard of the diamonds?” asked Lady Glencora. 

“ What diamonds?” ‘ Whose diamonds?” Neither of the others 
had heard of the diamonds, and Lady Glencora was able to tell her 
story. Lady Eustace had found all the family jewels belonging to 
the Eustace family in the strong plate room at Portray Castle, and 
had taken possession of them as property found in her own house. 
John Eustace and the bishop had combined in demanding them on 
behalf of the heir, and a law-suit had been commenced! The diamonds 
were the most costly belonging to any commoner in England, and 
had been valued at twenty-four thousand pounds! Lord Fawn had 
retreated from his engagement the moment he heard that any doubt 
was thrown on Lady Eustace’s right to their possession! Lady 
Eustace had declared her intention of bringing an action against 
Lord Fawn,—and had also secreted the diamonds! The reader will 
be aware that this statement was by no means an accurate history of 
the difficulty as far as it had as yet progressed. It was, indeed, 
absolutely false in every detail; but it sufficed to show that the 
matter was becoming public. “You don’t mean to say that Lord 
Fawn is off?” asked Madame Goesler. 

“T do,” said Lady Glencora. 

“ Poor Lord Fawn!” exclaimed Lady Chiltern. “It really seems 
as though he never would be settled.” 

“T don’t think he has courage enough for such conduct as that,” 
said Madame Goesler. 

“ And besides, Lady Eustace’s income is quite certain,” said Lady 
Chiltern, “and poor dear Lord Fawn does want money so badly.” 

“ But it is very disagreeable,” said Lady Glencora, “to believe 
that your wife has got the finest diamonds in England, and then to 
find that she has only stolen them. I think Lord Fawn is right. 
If a man does marry for money he should have the money. I wonder 
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she ever took him. There is no doubt about her beauty, and she 
might have done better.” 

“‘T won’t hear Lord Fawn be-littled,” said Lady Chiltern. 

. “Done better!” said Madame Goesler. ‘ How could she have 

done better? He is a peer, and her son would be a peer. I don’t 
think she could have done better.” Lady Glencora in her time had 
wished to marry a man who had sought her for her money. Lady 
Chiltern in her time had refused to be Lady Fawn. Madame Goesler 
in her time had declined to marry an English peer. There was, 
therefore, something more of interest in the conversation to each of 
them than was quite expressed in the words spoken. ‘Is she to be 
at your party on Friday, Lady Glencora?” asked Madame Goesler. 

“She has said she would come,—and so has Lord Fawn, for that 
matter. Lord Fawn dines with us. She’ll find that out, and then 
she’ll stay away.” 

“ Not she,” said Lady Chiltern. ‘She’ll come for the sake of the 
bravado. She’s not the woman to show the white feather.” 

“Tf he’s ill-using her she’s quite right,” said Madame Goesler. 

“And wear the very diamonds in dispute,” said Lady Chiltern. 
It was thus that the matter was discussed among ladies in the town. 

“Ts Fawn’s marriage going on?” ‘This question was asked of 
Mr. Legge Wilson by Barrington Erle. Mr. Legge Wilson was the 
Secretary of State for India, and Barrington Erle was in the Govern- 
ment. 

“Upon my word I don’t know,” said Mr. Wilson. ‘The work 
goes on at the office ;—that’s all I know about Fawn. He hasn’t 


told me of his marriage, and therefore I haven’t spoken to him 
about it.” 


“ He hasn’t made it official ? ” 

“The papers haven’t come before me yet,” said Mr. Wilson. 

‘When they do they’ll be very awkward papers, as far as I hear,” 
said Barrington Erle. “There is no doubt they were engaged, and I 
believe there is no doubt that he has declared off, and refused to give 
any reason.” 

“TI suppose the money is not all there? ” suggested Mr. Wilson. 

“There’s a queer story going about as to some diamonds. No 
one knows whom they belong to, and they say that Fawn has accused 
her of stealing them. He wants to get hold of them, and she won’t 
give them up. I believe the lawyers are to have a shy at it. I’m 
sorry for Fawn. It’ll do him a deal of mischief.” 

“You'll find he won’t come out much amiss,” said Mr. Legge 
Wilson. “ He’s as cautious a man as there is in London. If there 
is anything wrong——” 

“There is a great deal wrong,” said Barrington Erle. 

“You'll find it will be on her side.” 
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« And you'll find also that she’ll contrive that all the blame shall 
lay upon him. She’s clever enough for anything. Who’s to be the 
new bishop ?”’ 

“T have not heard Gresham say as yet; Jones, I should think,” 
said Mr. Wilson. 

« And who is Jones?” 

“A clergyman, I suppose,—of the safe sort. I don’t know that 
anything else is necessary.” From which it will be seen that Mr. 
Wilson had his own opinion about church matters, and also that 
people very high up in the world were concerning themselves about 
poor Lizzie’s affairs. 

Lady Eustace did go to Lady Glencora’s evening party, in spite of 
Mr. Camperdown and all her difficulties. Lady Chiltern had been quite 
right in saying that Lizzie was not the woman to show the white 
feather. She went, knowing that she would meet Lord Fawn, and 
she did wear the diamonds. It was the first time that they had been 
round her neck since the occasion in respect to which Sir Florian 
had placed them in her hands, and it had not been without much 
screwing up of her courage that she had resolved to appear on this 
occasion with the much-talked-of ornament upon her person, It was 
now something over a fortnight since she had parted with Lord 
Fawn at Fawn Court; and, although they were still presumed to be 
engaged to marry each other, and were both living in London, she 
had not seen him since. A sort of message had reached her, through 
Frank Greystock, to the effect that Lord Fawn thought it as well that 
they should not meet till the matter was settled. Stipulations had 
been made by Frank on her behalf, and this had been inserted 
among them. She had received the message with scorn,—with a 
mixture of scorn and gratitude,—of scorn in regard to the man who 
had promised to marry her, and of affectionate gratitude to the 
cousin who had made the arrangement. ‘Of course I shall not wish 
to see him while he chooses to entertain such an idea,” she had said, 
“but I shall not keep out of his way. You would not wish me to keep 
out of his way, Frank?” When she received a card for Lady Glen- 
cora’s party very soon after this, she was careful to answer it in such 
a manner as to impress Lady Glencora with a remembrance of her 
assent. Lord Fawn would probably be there,—unless he remained 
away in order to avoid her. Then she had ten days in which to 
make up her mind as to wearing the diamonds. Her courage was 
good; but then. her ignorance was so great! She did not know 
whether Mr. Camperdown might not contrive to have them taken by 
violence from her neck, even on Lady Glencora’s stairs. Her best 
security,—so she thought,—would be in the fact that Mr. Camper- 
down would not know of her purpose. She told no one,—not even 
Miss Macnulty ; but she appeared before that lady, arrayed in all her 
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glory, just as she was about to descend to her carriage. “ You’ve 
got the necklace on!” said Miss Macnulty. ‘“ Why should I not 
wear my own necklace?” she asked, with assumed anger. 

Lady Glencora’s rooms were already very full when Lizzie entered 
them, but she was without a gentleman, and room was made for her 
to pass quickly up the stairs. The diamonds had been recognised by 
many before she had reached the drawing-room ;—not that these 
very diamonds were known, or that there was a special memory for 
that necklace ;—but the subject had been so generally discussed that 
the blaze of the stones immediately brought it to the minds of men 
and women. ‘There she is, with poor Eustace’s twenty thousand 
pounds round her neck,” said Laurence Fitzgibbon to his friend 
Barrington Erle. ‘“ And there is Lord Fawn going to look after 
them,” replied the other. 

Lord Fawn thought it right, at any rate, to look after his bride. 
Lady Glencora had whispered into his ear before they went down to 
dinner that Lady Eustace would be there in the evening, so that he 
might have the option of escaping or remaining. Could he have 
escaped without any one knowing that he had escaped, he would not 
have gone up-stairs after dinner ; but he knew that he was observed ; 
he knew that people were talking about him; and he did not like it 
to be said that he had run away. He went up, thinking much of it 
all, and, as soon as he saw Lady Eustace, he made his way to her and 
accosted her. Many eyes were upon them, but no ear probably 
heard how infinitely unimportant were the words which they spoke 
to each other. Her manner was excellent. She smiled and gave 
him her hand,—just her hand without the slightest pressure,— 
and spoke a half-whispered word, looking into his face, but be- 
traying nothing by her look. Then he asked her whether she 
would dance. Yes;—she would stand up for a quadrille; and 
they did stand up for a quadrille. As she danced with no one 
else, it was clear that she treated Lord Fawn as her lover. As 
soon as the dance was done she took his arm and moved for a few 
minutes about the room with him. She was very conscious of the 
diamonds, but she did not show the feeling in her face. He also was 
conscious of them, and he did show it. He did not recognise the 
necklace, but he knew well that this was the very bone of contention. 
They were very beautiful, and seemed to him to outshine all other 
jewellery in the room. And Lady Eustace was a woman of whom 
it might almost be said that she ought to wear diamonds. She was 
made to sparkle, to be bright with outside garniture,—to shine and 
glitter, and be rich in apparel. The only doubt might be whether 
paste diamonds might not better suit her character. But these were 
not paste, and she did shine and glitter and was very rich. It must 
not be brought as an accusation against Lady Glencora’s guests 
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that they pressed round to look at the necklace. Lady Glencora’s 
guests knew better than to do that. But there was some slight 
ferment,—slight, but still felt both by Lord Fawn and by Lady 
Eustace. Eyes were turned upon the diamonds, and there were 
whispers here and there. Lizzie bore it very well; but Lord Fawn 
was uncomfortable. 

“JT like her for wearing them,” said Lady Glencora to Lady 
Chiltern. 

“Yes ;—if she means to keep them. I don’t pretend, however, to 
know anything about it. You see the match isn’t off.” 

“TI suppose not. What do you think I did? He dined here, 
you know, and, before going down-stairs, I told him that she was 
coming. I thought it only fair.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“T took care that he shouldn’t have to say anything; but, to tell 
the truth, I didn’t expect him to come up.” 

“There can’t be any quarrel at all,” said Lady Chiltern. 

“T’m not sure of that,” said Lady Glencora. “ They’re not so 
very loving.” 

Lady Eustace made the most of her opportunity. Soon after the 
quadrille was over she asked Lord ‘Fawn to get her carriage for her. 
Of course he got it, and of course he put her into it, passing up and 
down-stairs twice in his efforts on her behalf. And of course all the 
world saw what he was doing. Up to the last moment not a word 
had been spoken between them that might not have passed between 
the most ordinary acquaintance, but, as she took her seat, she put 
her face forward and did say a word. ‘ You had better come to me 
soon,” she said. 

“T will,” said Lord Fawn. 

“Yes; you had better come soon. All this is wearing me,—- 
perhaps more than you think.” 

“IT will come soon,” said Lord Fawn, and then he returned among 
Lady Glencora’s guests, very uncomfortable. Lizzie got home in 
safety and locked up her diamonds in the iron box. 


Cnarrer XVIII. 


AND I HAVE NOTHING TO GIVE, 


Ir was now the end of June, and Frank Greystock had been as yet 
but once at Fawn Court since he had written to Lucy Morris asking 
her to be his wife. That was three weeks since, and as the barrier 
against him at Fawn Court had been removed by Lady Fawn herself, 
the Fawn girls thought that as a lover he was very slack; but Lucy 
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was not in the least annoyed. Lucy knew that it was all right; for 
Frank, as he took his last walk round the shrubbery with her during 
that visit, had given her to understand that there was a little 
difference between him and Lady Fawn in regard to Lizzie Eustace. 
“T am her only relative in London,” Frank had said. 

“ Lady Linlithgow,” suggested Lucy. 

“They have quarrelled, and the old woman is as bitter as gall. 
There is no one else to stand up for her, and I must see that she isn’t 
ill-used. Women do hate each other so virulently, and Lady 
Fawn hates her future daughter-in-law.” Lucy did not in the 
least grudge her lover’s assistance to her cousin. There was nothing 
of jealousy in her feeling. She thought that Lizzie was unworthy 
of Frank’s goodness, but on such an occasion as this she would not 
say so. She told him nothing of the bribe that had been offered her, 
nor on that subject had she said a word to any of the Fawns. She 
understood, too, that as Frank had declared his purpose of supporting 
Lizzie, it might be as well that he should see just at present as little 
of Lady Fawn as possible. Not a word, however, had Lady Fawn 
said to Lucy disparaging her lover for his conduct. It was quite 
understood now at Fawn Court, by all the girls, and no doubt by 
the whole establishment, that Lizzie Eustace was to be regarded as 
anenemy. It was believed by them all that Lord Fawn had broken 
off the match,—or, at least, that he was resolved to break it; but 
various stratagems were to be used, and terrible engines of war were 
to be brought up, if necessary, to prevent an alliance which was now 
thought to be disreputable. Mrs. Hittaway had been hard at work, 
and had found out something very like truth in regard to the whole 
transaction with Mr. Benjamin. Perhaps Mrs. Hittaway had found 
out more than was quite true as to poor Lizzie’s former sins; but 
what she did find out she used with all her skill, communicating her 
facts to her mother, to Mr. Camperdown, and to her brother. Her 
brother had almost quarrelled with her, but still she continued to 
communicate her facts. 

At this period Frank Greystock was certainly somewhat unrea- 
sonable in reference to his cousin. At one time, as the reader will 
remember, he had thought of asking her to be his wife,—because 
she was rich; but even then he had not thought well of her, had 
hardly believed her to be honest, and had rejoiced when he found 
that circumstances rather than his own judgment had rescued him 
from that evil. He had professed to be delighted when Lord Fawn 
was accepted,—as being happy to think that his somewhat dangerous 
cousin was provided with so safe a husband; and, when he had first 
heard of the necklace, he had expressed an opinion that of course 
it would be given up. In all this then he had shown no strong 
loyalty to his cousin, no very dear friendship, nothing to make those 
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who knew him feel that he would buckle on armour in her cause. 
But of late,—and that, too, since his engagement with Lucy,—he 
had stood up very stoutly as her friend, and the armour was being 
buckled on. He had not scrupled to say that he meant to see her 
through this business with Lord Fawn, and had somewhat astonished 
Mr. Camperdown by raising a doubt on the question of the necklace. 
“He can’t but know that she has no more right to it than I 
have,” Mr. Camperdown had said to his son with indignation. Mr. 
Camperdown was becoming unhappy about the necklace, not quite 
knowing how to proceed in the matter. 

In the meantime Frank had obeyed his better instincts, and had 
asked Lucy Morris to be his wife. He had gone to Fawn Court in 
compliance with a promise to Lizzie Eustace, that he would call 
upon her there. He had walked with Lucy because he was at Fawn 
Court. And he had written to Lucy because of the words he had 
spoken during the walk. In all this the matter had arranged itself 
as such matters do, and there was nothing, in truth, to be regretted. 
He really did love the girl with all his heart. It may, perhaps, be 
said that he had never in truth loved any other woman. In the best 
humours of his mind he would tell himself,—had from old times 
told himself often,—that unless he married Lucy Morris he could 
never marry at all. When his mother, knowing that poor Lucy 
was penniless, had, as mothers will do, begged him to beware, he 
had spoken up for his love honestly, declaring to her that in his 
eyes there was no woman living equal to Lucy Morris. The reader 
has seen him with the words almost on his tongue with which to 
offer his hand to his cousin, Lizzie Eustace, knowing as he did so 
that his heart had been given to Lucy,—knowing also that Lucy’s 
heart had been given to him. But he had not done it, and the 
better humour had prevailed. 

Within the figure and frame and clothes and cuticle, within the 
bones and flesh of many of us, there is but one person,—a man or 
woman, with a preponderance either of good or evil, whose conduct 
in any emergency may be predicted with some assurance of accuracy 
by any one knowing the man or woman. Such persons are simple, 
single, and, perhaps, generally, safe. They walk along lines in 
accordance with certain fixed instincts or principles, and are to-day 
as they were yesterday, and wil! be to-morrow as they are to-day. 
Lady Eustace was such a person, and so was Lucy Morris. Opposite 
in their characters as two poles, they were, each of them, a simple 
entity; and any doubt or error in judging of the future conduct of 
either of them would come from insufficient knowledge of the 
woman. But there are human beings who, though of necessity 
single in body, are dual in character ;—in whose breasts not only is 
evil always fighting against good, but to whom evil is sometimes 
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horribly, hideously evil, but is sometimes also not hideous at all. 
Of such men it may be said that Satan obtains an intermittent grasp, 
from which, when it is released, the rebound carries them high 
amidst virtuous resolutions and a thorough love of things good and 
noble. Such men,—or women,—may hardly, perhaps, debase 
themselves with the more vulgar vices. They will not be rogues, or 
thieves, or drunkards,—or, perhaps, liars; but ambition, luxury, 
self-indulgence, pride, and covetousness will get a hold of them, and 
in various moods will be to them virtues in lieu of vices. Sucha 
man was Frank Greystock, who could walk along the banks of the 
quiet, trout-giving Bob, at Bobsborough, whipping the river with 
his rod, telling himself that the world, lost for love, would be a bad 
thing well lost for a fine purpose; and who could also stand, with 
his hands in his trousers pockets, looking down upon the pavement, 
in the purlieus of the courts of Westminster, end swear to himself 
that he would win the game, let the cost to his heart be what it 
might. What must a man be who would allow some undefined feel- 
ing,—some inward ache which he calls a passion and cannot analyse, 
some desire which has come of instinct and not of judgment,—to 
interfere with all the projects of his intellect, with all the work 
which he has laid out for his accomplishment? Circumstances had 
thrown him into a path of life for which, indeed, his means were 
insufficient, but which he regarded as, of all paths, the noblest and the 
manliest. If he could be true to himself,—with such truth as at these 
moments would seem to him to be the truest truth,—there was nothing 
in rank, nothing in ambition, which might not be within his reach. 
He might live with the highest, the best-educated, and the most 
beautiful; he might assist in directing national councils by his 
intelligence ; and might make a name for himself which should be 
remembered in his country, and of which men would read the 
records in the histories written in after ages. But to do this, he 
must walk warily. He, an embarrassed man, a man already in 
debt, a man with no realised property coming to him in reversion, 
was called upon to live, and to live as though at his ease, among 
those who had been born to wealth. And, indeed, he had so cleverly 
learned the ways of the wealthy, that he hardly knew any longer 
how to live at his ease among the poor. 

But had he walked warily when he went down to Richmond, 
and afterwards, sitting alone in the obscurity of his chamber, wrote 
the letter which had made Lucy Morris so happy? It must be 
acknowledged that he did, in truth, love the girl,—that he was 
capable of a strong feeling. She was not beautiful,—hardly even 
pretty, small, in appearance almost insignificant, quite penniless, a 
governess! He had often asked himself what it was that had so 
vanquished him. She always wore a pale grey frock,—with, 
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perhaps, a grey ribbon,—never running into any bright form of 
clothing. She was educated, very well-educated ; but she owned no 
great accomplishment. She had not sung his heart away, or ravished 
him with the harp. Even of her words she was sparing, seeming to 
care more to listen than to speak; a humble little thing to look 
at,—one of whom you might say that she regarded herself as well- 
placed if left in the background. Yet he had found her out, and 
knew her. He had recognised the treasure, and had greatly desired 
to possess it. He had confessed to himself that, could splendour and 
ambition be laid aside, that little thing would be all the world to 
him. As he sat in court, or in the House, patient from practice as 
he half-listened the ponderous speeches of advocates or politicians, 
he would think of the sparkle in her eye, of the dimple in her chin, 
of the lines of the mouth which could plead so eloquently, though 
with few words. To sit on some high seat among his countrymen, 
and also to marry Lucy Morris,—that would be a high ambition. 
He had chosen his way now, and she was engaged to be his wife. 

As he thought of it after he had done it, it was not all happiness, 
all contentment, with him. He did feel that he had crippled 
himself,—impeded himself in running the race, as it were, with a 
log round his leg. He had offered to marry her, and he must do so 
at once, or almost at once, because she could now find no other home 
but his. He knew, as well as did Lady Fawn, that she could not go 
into another family as governess; and he knew also that she ought 
not to remain in Lady Fawn’s house an hour longer than she should 
be wanted there. He must alter his plan of living at once, give up 
the luxury of his rooms at the Grosvenor, take a small house some- 
where, probably near the Swiss Cottage, come up and down to his 
chambers by the underground railway, and, in all probability, 
abandon Parliament altogether. He was not sure whether, in good 
faith, he should not at once give notice of his intended acceptance of 
the Chiltern Hundreds to the electors of Bobsborough. Thus 
meditating, under the influence of that intermittent evil grasp, 
almost angry with himself for the open truth which he had spoken, 
or rather written, and perhaps thinking more of Lizzie and her 
beauty than he should have done, in the course of three weeks he 
had paid but one visit to Fawn Court. Then, of a sudden, finding 
himself one afternoon relieved from work, he resolved to go there. 
The days were still almost at their longest, and he did not scruple to 
present himself before Lady Fawn between eight and nine in the 
evening. They were all at tea, and he was welcomed kindly. Lucy, 
when he was announced, at once got up, and met him almost at the 
doorway, sparkling, with just a tear of joy in her eye, with a look in 
her face, and a loving manner, which for the moment made him sure 
that the little house near the Swiss Cottage would, after all, be the 
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only Elysium upon earth. If she spoke a word he hardly heard it, 
but her hand was in his, so cool and soft, almost trembling in its 
grasp, with no attempt to withdraw itself, frank, loving, and honest. 
There was a perfect satisfaction in her greeting which at once told 
him that she had no discontented thoughts,—had had no such 
thought,—because he had been so long without coming. To see him 
was a great joy. But every hour of her life was a joy to her, know- 
ing, as she did know, that he loved her. 

Lady Fawn was gracious, the girls were hospitable, and he found 
himself made very welcome amidst all the women at the tea-table. 
Not a word was said about Lizzie Eustace. Lady Fawn talked about 
Parliament, and professed to pity a poor lover who was so bound to 
his country that he could not see his mistress above once a fortnight. 
“ But there'll be a good time coming next month,” she said ;—for it 
was now July. “Though the girls can’t make their claims felt, the 
grouse can.” 

“Tt isn’t the House altogether that rules me with a rod of iron, 
Lady Fawn,” said Frank, “ but the necessity of earning daily bread 
by the sweat of my brow. A man who has to sit in court all day, 
must take the night,—or, indeed, any time that he can get,—to read 
up his cases.” 

“ But the grouse put a stop to all work,” said Lady Fawn. “ My 
gardener told me just now that he wanted a day or two in August. 
[ don’t doubt but that he is going to the moors. Are you going to 
the moors, Mr. Greystock ? ” 

As it happened, Frank Greystock did not quite know whether he 
was going to the moors or not. The Ayrshire grouse-shooting is not 
the best in Scotland ;—but there is grouse-shooting in Ayrshire ; 
and the shooting on the Portray mountains is not the worst shooting 
in the county. The castle at Portray overhangs the sea, but there is 
a wild district attached to it stretching far back inland, in regard to 
which Lizzie Eustace was very proud of talking of “ her shooting.” 
Karly in the spring of the present year she had asked her cousin 
Frank to accept the shooting for the coming season,—and he had 
accepted it. ‘I shall probably be abroad,” she said, “ but there is 
the old castle.” She had offered it as though he had been her 
brother, and he had said that he would go down for a couple of 
weeks,—not to the castle, but to a little lodge some miles up from the 
sea, of which she told him when he declined the castle. "When this 
invitation was given there was no engagement between her and Lord 
Fawn. Since that date, within the last day or two, she had re- 
minded him of it. ‘“ Won’t his lordship be there?” he had said 
laughingly. “Certainly not,’ she had answered with serious 
earnestness. Then she had explained that her plan of going abroad 
had been set aside by circumstances. She did mean to go down to 
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Portray. “I coulda’t have you at the castle,” she said smiling; 
“but even an Othello couldn’t object to a first cousin at a little 
cottage ever so many miles off.” It wasn’t for him to suggest what 
objections might rise to the brain of a modern Othello; but after 
some hesitation he said that he would be there. He had promised 
the trip to a friend, and would like to keep his promise. But, never- 
theless, he almost thought that he ought to avoid Portray. He 
intended to support his cousin as far as he might do so honestly ; but 
he was not quite minded to stand by her through good report and 
evil report. He did not desire to be specially known as her cham- 
pion, and yet he felt that that position would be almost forced upon 
him. He foresaw danger, and consequently he was doubting 
about his journey to Scotland. 

“T hardly know whether I am or not,” said Frank,—and he 
almost felt that he was blushing. 

“T hope you are,” said Lucy. ‘ When a man has to work all 
day and nearly all night he should go where he may get fresh air.” 

“There’s very good air without going to Scotland for it,” said 
Lady Fawn, who kept up an excellent house at Richmond, but who, 
with all her daughters, could not afford autumn trips. The Fawns 
lived at Fawn Court all the year round, and consequently Lady 
Fawn thought that air was to be found in England sufliciently good 
for all purposes of vitality and recreation. 

“It’s not quite the same thing,” said Lucy ;—“at least, not for 
a man.” 

After that she was allowed to escape into the grounds with her 
lover, and was made happy with half-an-hour of unalloyed bliss. 
To be alone with the girl to whom he is not engaged, is a man’s 
delight ;—to be alone with the man to whom she is engaged is the 
woman’s. When the thing is settled there is always present to the 
man something of a feeling of clipped wings ; whereas the woman is 
conscious of a new power of expanding her pinions. The certainty 
of the thing is to him repressive. He has done his work, and gained 
his victory, and by conquering has become a slave. To her the 
certainty of the thing is the removal of a restraint which has 
hitherto always been on her. She can tell him everything, and 
be told everything,—whereas her previous confidences, made with 
those of her own sex, have been tame, and by comparison valueless. 
He has no new confidence to make,—unless when he comes to tell 
her he likes his meat well done, and wants his breakfast to be 
punctual. Lucy now not only promised herself, but did actually 
realise a great joy. He seemed to be to her all that her heart 
desired. He was a man whose manner was naturally caressing and 
demonstrative, and she was to him, of all women, the sweetest, 
the dearest, the most perfect,—and all his own. “ But, Frank,”— 
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she had already been taught to call him Frank when they were 
alone together,—“ what will come of all this about Lizzie Eustace ?” 

“They will be married,—of course.” 

“Do you think so? Iam sure Lady Fawn doesn’t think so.” 

“ What Lady Fawn thinks on such a matter cannot be helped. 
When a man asks a woman to marry him, and she accepts, the 
natural consequence is that they will be married. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“TI hope so,—sometimes,” said Lucy, with her two hands joined 
upon his arm, and hanging to it with all her little weight. 

“You really do hope it?” he said. 

“Oh, Ido; you know Ido. Hope it! I should die if I didn’t 
hope it.” 

“ Then why shouldn’t she?” He asked his question with a quick 
sharp voice, and then turned upon her for an answer. 

“T don’t know,” she said, very softly, and still clinging to him. 
*“‘T sometimes think there is a difference in people.” 

“There is a difference ; but, still, we hardly judge of people suffi- 
ciently by our own feelings. As she accepted him, you may be sure 
that she wishes to marry him. She has more to give than he has.” 

“ And I have nothing to give,”’ she said. 

“Tf I thought so, I’d go back even now,” he answered. “ It is 
because you have so much to give,—so much more than most others, 
—that I have thought of you, dreamed of you as my wife, almost 
ever since I first knew you.” 

“‘T have nothing left to give,” she said.“ What I ever had is all 
given. People call it the heart. I think it is heart, and brain, and 
mind, and body,—and almost soul. But, Frank, though Lizzic 
Eustace is your cousin, I don’t want to be likened to her. She is 


very clever, and beautiful,—and has a way with her that I know is 
charming ; but—-—” 


“ But what, Lucy?” 

“T don’t think she cares so much as some people. I dare say she 
likes Lord Fawn very well, but I do not believe she loves him as I 
love you.” 

“They’re engaged,” said Frank, “and the best thing they can do 
is to marry each other. I can tell you this, at any rate,”—and his 
manner again became serious,—‘“ if Lord Fawn behaves ill to her, I, 
as her cousin, shall take her part.” 

“You don’t mean that you’ll—fight him!” 

“ No, my darling. Men don’t fight each other now-a-days ;—not 
often, at least, and Fawn and I are not of the fighting sort. I can 
make him understand what I mean and what others will mean with- 
out fighting him. He is making a paltry excuse.” 

“ But why should he want to excuse himself—without reason ?” 
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“ Because he is afraid. People have got hold of him and told him 
lies, and he thinks there will be a scrape about this necklace, and he 
hates a scrape. He’ll marry her at last, without a doubt, and Lady 
Fawn is only making trouble for herself by trying to prevent it. 
You can’t do anything.” 

“Oh no;—I can’t do anything. When she was here it became 
at last quite disagreeable. She hardly spoke to them, and I’m sure 
that even the servants understood that there was a quarrel.” She 
did not say a word of Lizzie’s offer of the brooch to herself, nor of 
the stories which by degrees were reaching her ears as to the old 
debts, and the diamonds, and the young bride’s conduct to Lady 
Linlithgow as soon as she married her grand husband, Sir Florian. 
She did think badly of Lizzie, and could not but regret that her own 
noble, generous Frank should have to expend his time and labour on 
a friend unworthy of his friendship; but there was no shade of 
jealousy in her feeling, and she uttered no word against Lizzie more 
bitter than that in which she declared that there was a difference 
between people. 

And then there was something said as to their own prospects in 
life. Lucy at once and with vehemence declared that she did not look 
for or expect an immediate marriage. She did not scruple to tell 
him that she knew well how difficult was the task before him, and 
that it might be essential for his interest that he should remain as 
he was for a year or two. He was astonished to find how com- 
pletely she understood his position, and how thoroughly she sympa- 
thised with his interests. ‘There is only one thing I couldn’t do 
for you,” she said. 

“‘ And what is the one thing ?” 

“T couldn’t give you up. I almost thought that I ought to 
refuse you because I can do nothing,—nothing to help you. But 
there will always come a limit to self-denial. I couldn’t do that! 
could 1?” 

The reader will know how this question was answered, and will 
not want to be told of the long, close, clinging, praiseworthy kiss 
with which the young barrister assured her that would have been on 
her part an act of self-denial which would to him have been abso- 
lutely ruinous. It was agreed, however, between them, that Lady 
Fawn should be told that they did not propose to marry till some 
time in the following year, and that she should be formally asked 
to allow Lucy to have a home at Fawn Court in the interval. 
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Cuarren XIX. 
AS MY BROTHER. 


Lorp Fawn had promised, as he put Lizzie into her carriage, that 
he would come to ber soon,—but he did not come soon. A fort- 
night passed and he did not show himself. Nothing further had 
been done in the matter of the diamonds, except that Mr. Camper- 
down had written to Frank Greystock, explaining how impossible it 
was that the question of their possession should be referred to arbi- 
tration. According to him they belonged to the heir, as did the 
estate; and no one would have the power of accepting an arbitration 
respecting them,—an arbitration which might separate them from 
the estate of which an infant was the owner for his life,—any more 
than such arbitration could be accepted as to the property of the 
estate itself. ‘ Possession is nine points of the law,” said Frank to 
himself, as he put the letter aside,—thinking at the same time that 
possession in the hands of Lizzie Eustace included certainly every 
one of those nine points. Lizzie wore her diamonds again and then 
again. There may be a question whether the possession of the 
necklace and the publicity of their history,—which, however, like 
many other histories, was most inaccurately told,—did not add 
something to her reputation as a lady of fashion. In the meantime, 
Lord Fawn did not come to see her. She wrote to him. ‘“ My dear 
Frederic, had you not better come tome? Yours affectionately,— 
L. I go to the North at the end of this month.” 

But Frank Greystock did visit her,—more than once. On the 
day after the above letter was written he came to her. It was on 
Sunday afternoon, when July was more than half over, and he 
found her alone. Miss Macnulty had gone to church, and Lizzie 
was lying listlessly on a sofa with a volume of poetry in her hand. 
She had in truth been reading the book, and in her way enjoying it. 
It told her the story of certain knights of old, who had gone forth 
in quest of a sign from heaven, which sign, if verily seen by them, 
might be taken to signify that they themselves were esteemed holy, 

and fit for heavenly joy. One would have thought that no theme 
could have been less palatable to such a one as Lizzie Eustace ; but 
the melody of the lines had pleased her ear, and she was always able 
to arouse for herself a false enthusiasm on things which were utterly 
outside herself in life. She thought she too could have travelled in 
search of that holy sign, and have borne all things, and abandoned 
all things, and have persevered,—and of a certainty have been 
rewarded. But as for giving up a string of diamonds—in common 
honesty,—that was beyond her. 
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“T wonder whether men ever were like that,” she said, as she 

allowed. her cousin to take the book from her hands. 
. “ Let us hope not.” 

“Oh, Frank!” 

“They were, no doubt, as fanatic and foolish as you please. If 
you will read to the end ig 

“T have read it all,—every word of it,” said Lizzie enthusias- 
tically. 

“Then you know that Arthur did not g° on the search, because 
he had a job of work to do, by the doing of which the people around 
him might perhaps be somewhat benefited.” 

“T like Launcelot better than Arthur,” said Lizzie. 

* So did the Queen,” replied Frank. 

“Your useful, practical man, who attends vestries and sits at 
Boards, and measures out his gifts to others by the ounce, never has 
any heart. Has he, Frank?” 

“T don’t know what heart means. I sometimes fancy that it is 
a talent for getting into debt, and running away with other men’s 
Wives.” 

“You say that on purpose to make me quarrel with you. You 
don’t run away with other men’s wives, and you have heart.” 

“But I get into debt, unfortunately; and as for other men’s 
wives, I am not sure that I may not do even that some day. Has 
Lord Fawn been here?” She shook her head. “Or written?” 
Again she shook her head. As she did so the long curl waved and 
was very near to him, for he was sitting close to the sofa, and she 
had raised herself so that she might look into his face and speak to 
him almost in a whisper. ‘Something should be settled, Lizzie, 
before you leave town.” 

“T wrote to him, yesterday,—one line, and desired him to come. 
I expected him here to-day, but you have come instead. Shall I say 
that I am disappointed ?” 

“No doubt you are so.” 

“ Oh, Frank, how vain you men are! You want me to swear to 
you that I would sooner have you with me than him. You are not 
content with—thinking it, unless I tell you that it is so. You 
know that it is so. Though he is to be my husband,—TI suppose 
he will be my husband,—his spirit is not congenial to mine as is 
yours.” 

“Had you not loved him you would not have accepted him.” 

“ What was I to do, Frank? What am I to do? Think how 
desolate I am, how unfriended, how much in want of some one whom 
I can call a protector! I cannot have you always with me. You 
care more for the little finger of that prim piece of propriety down 
at the old dowager’s than you do for me and all my sorrows.” This 
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was true, but Frank did not say that it was true. “Lord Fawn is 
at any rate respectable. At least, I thought he was so when I 
accepted his offer.” 

“ He is respectable enough.” 

“Just that ;—isn’t it?—and nothing more. You do not blame 
me for saying that I would be his wife? If you do, I will unsay it, 
let it cost me what it may. He is treating me so badly that I need 
not go far for an excuse.” Then she looked into his face with all 
the eagerness of her gaze, clearly implying that she expected a 
serious answer. ‘ Why do you not answer me, Frank ?” 

“What am I to say? He is a timid, cautious man. They have 
frightened him about this trumpery necklace, and he is behaving 
badly. But he will make a good husband. He is not a spendthrift. 
He has rank. All his people are respectable. As Lady Fawn, any 
house in England will be open to you. He is not rich, but together 
you will be rich.” 

« What is all that without love?” 

“Tdo not doubt his love. And when you are his own he will 
love you dearly.” 

«« Ah, yes ;—as he would a horse or a picture. Is there anything 
of the rapture of love in that? Is that your idea of love? Is it so 
you love your Miss Demure ?” 

“Don’t call names, Lizzie.” 

“T shall say what I please of her. You and I are to be friends, 
and I may not speak? No;—lI will have no such friendship! She 
is demure. If you like it, what harm is there in my saying it? I 
am not demure. I know that. I do not, at least, pretend to be 
other than Iam. When she becomes your wife, I wonder whether 
you will like her ways?” He had not yet told her that she was to 
be his wife, nor did he so tell her now. He thought for a moment 
that he had better tell her, but he did not do so. It would, he said 
to himself, add an embarrassment to his present position. And as 
the marriage was to be postponed for a year, it might be better, 
perhaps, for Lucy that it should not be declared openly. It was 
thus he argued with himself, but yet, no doubt, he knew well that 
he did not declare the truth because it would take away something of 
its sweetness from this friendship with his cousin Lizzie. 

“Tf ever I do marry,” he said, “I hope I shall like my wife’s 
ways.” 

“ Of course you will not tell me anything. I do not expect confi- 
dence from you. I do not think a man is ever able to work himself 
up to the mark of true confidence with his friend. Men together, 
when they like each other, talk of politics, or perhaps of money ; but 


I doubt whether they ever really tell their thoughts and longings to 
each other.” 
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« Are women more communicative ?” 

“Yes ;—certainly. What is there that I would not tell you if 
you cared to hear it? Every thought I have is open to you if you 
choose to read it. Ihave that feeling regarding you that I would 
keep nothing back from you. Oh, Frank, if you understood me, 
you could save me,—I was going to say from all unhappiness,” 

She did it so well that he would have been more than man had 
he not believed some of it. She was sitting almost upright now, 
though her feet were still on the sofa, and was leaning over towards 
him, as though imploring him for his aid, and her eyes were full of 
tears, and her lips were apart as though still eager with the energy 
of expression, and her hands were clasped together. She was very 
lovely, very attractive, almost invincible. For such a one as Frank 
Greystock opposition to her in her present mood was impossible. 
There are men by whom a woman, if she have wit, beauty, and no 
conscience, cannot be withstood. Arms may be used against them, 
and a sort of battle waged, against which they can raise no shield,— 
from which they can retire into no fortress,—in which they can 
parry no blow. A man so weak and so attacked may sometimes 
run; but even the poor chance of ruyning is.often cut off from him. 
How unlike she was to Lucy! He believed her,—in part; and yet 
that was the idea that occurred to him. When Lucy was much in 
earnest, in her eye, too, a tear would sparkle, the smallest drop, a 
bright liquid diamond that never fell; and all her face would be 
bright and eloquent with feeling ;—but how unlike were the two! 
He knew that the difference was that between truth and falsehood ; 
—and yet he partly believed the falsehood! “If I knew how to 
save you from an hour’s uneasiness I would do it,” he said. 

“No ;—no ;—no ;” she murmured. 

“Would I not? You do not know me then.” He had nothing 
further to say, and it suited her to remain silent for the moment, 
while she dried her eyes, and recovered her composure, and prepared 
herself to carry on the battle with a smile. She would carry on the 
battle, using every wile she knew, straining every nerve to be 
victorious, encountering any and all dangers, and yet she had no 
definite aim before her. She herself did not know what she would 
be at. At this period of her career she did not want to marry her 
cousin,—having resolved that she would be Lady Fawn. Nor did 
she intend that her cousin should be her lover,—in the ordinary 
sense of love. She was far too wary in the pursuit of the world’s 
goods to sacrifice herself to any such wish as that. She did want 
him to help her about the diamonds,—but such help as that she 
might have, as she knew well, on much easier terms. There was 
probably an anxiety in her bosom to cause him to be untrue to Lucy 


Morris; but the guiding motive of her conduct was the desire to 
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make things seem to be other than they were. To be always acting 
a part rather than living her own life was to be everything. “ After 
all we must come to facts,” he said, after a while. ‘I suppose it 
will be better that you should marry Lord Fawn.” 

“If you wish it.” 

“Nay; I cannot have that said. In this matter you must rule 
yourself by your own judgment. If you are averse to it i 
She shook her head. “Then you will own that it had better be so.” 
Again she shook her head. “Lizzie, for your sake and my own I 
must declare, that if you have no opinion in this matter, neither will 
Ihave any. You shall never have to say that I pressed you into 
this marriage or debarred you from marrying. I could not bear 
such an accusation.” 

“ But you might tell me what I ought to do.” 

“ No ;—certainly not.” 

“Think how young I am, and—by comparison,—how old you are. 
You are eight years older than Iam. Remember ;—after all that I 
have gone through, I am but twenty-two. At my age other girls 
have their friends to tell them. I have no one,—unless you will 
tell me.” 

“You have accepted him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘T suppose he is not altogether indifferent to you ?” 

She paused, and again shook her head. “Indeed, I do not know. 
If you mean, do I love him, as I could love some man whose heart 
was quite congenial to my own, certainly I do not.” She continued 
to shake her head very sadly. ‘I esteemed him,—when he asked 
me.” 

“Say at once that, having made up your mind, you will go through 
with it.” 

* You think that I ought ?” 

“You think so,— yourself.” 

“So be it, Frank. Iwill. But, Frank, I will not give up my 
property. You do not wish me to do that. It would be weak, 
now ;—would it not? I am sure that it is my own.” 

“ His faith to you should not depend on that.” 

“No; of course not; that is just what I mean. He can have no 
right tointerfere. When he asked me to be his wife, he said nothing 
about that. But if he does not come to me, what shall I do ?” 

“T suppose I had better see him,” said Frank slowly. 

“Will you? That will be so good of you. I feel that I can 
leave it all so safely in your hands. I shall go out of town, you 
know, on the thirtieth. I feel that I shall be better away, and I am 
sick of all the noise, and glitter, and worldliness of London. You 
will come on the twelfth ?” 
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“Not quite so soon as that,” he said, after a pause. 

“ But you will come?” 

“Yes ;—about the twentieth.” 

“ And, of course, I shall see you ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“So that I may have some one to guide me that I can trust. I 
have no brother, Frank ; do you ever think of that?” She put out 
her hand to him, and he clasped it, and held it tight in his own; 
and then, after a while, he pulled her towards him. In a moment 
she was on the ground, kneeling at his feet, and his arm was round 
her shoulder, and his hand was on her back, and he was embracing 
her. Her face was turned up to him, and he pressed his lips upon 


her forehead. “As my brother,” she said, stretching back her head 
and looking up into his face. 


“‘ Yes ;—as your brother.” 

They were sitting, or rather acting their little play together, in 
the back drawing-room, and the ordinary entrance to the two rooms 
was from the landing-place into the larger apartment ;—of which 
fact Lizzie was probably aware, when she permitted herself to fall 
into a position as to which a moment or two might be wanted for 
recovery. When, therefore, the servant in livery opened the door, 
which he did, as Frank thought, somewhat suddenly, she was able 
to be standing on her legs before she was caught. The quickness 
with which she sprung from her position, and the facility with 
which she composed not her face only, but the loose lock of her hair 
and all her person, for the reception of the coming visitor, was quite 
marvellous. About her there was none of the look of having been 
found out which is so very disagreeable to the wearer of it; whereas 
Frank, when Lord Fawn was announced, was aware that his manner 
was awkward, and his general appearance flurried. Lizzie was no 
more flurried than if she had stepped that moment from out of the 
hands of her tire-woman. She greeted Lord Fawn very prettily, 
holding him by the hand long enough to show that she had more 
claim to do so than could any other woman, and then she just 
murmured her cousin’s name. The two men shook hands—and 
looked at each other as men do who know that they are not friends, 
and think that they may live to be enemies. Lord Fawn, who rarely 
forgot anything, had certainly not forgotten the Sawab; and Frank 
was aware that he might soon be called on to address his lordship in 
anything but friendly terms. They said, however, a few words 
about Parliament and the weather, and the desirability of escaping 
from London. 

“Frank,” said Lady Eustace, “is coming down in August to 
shoot my three annual grouse at Portray. He would keep one for 
you, my lord, if he thought you would come for it.” 
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“T’ll promise Lord Fawn a fair third, at any rate,” said Frank. 

“TJ cannot visit Portray this August, I’m afraid,” said his lordship, 
“much as I might wish todo so. One of us must remain at the 
India office F 

“Oh, that weary India Office!” exclaimed Lizzie. 

“T almost think that you official men are worse off than we 
barristers,” said Frank. ‘Well, Lizzie, good-bye. I dare say I 
shall see you again before you start.” 

“Of course you will,” said Lizzie. And then the two lovers were 
left together. They had met once, at Lady Glencora’s ball, since the 
quarrel at Fawn Court, and there, as though by mutual forbearance, 
had not alluded to their troubles. Now he had come, especially to 
speak of the matter that concerned them both so deeply. As long 
as Frank Greystock was in the room, his work was comparatively 
easy, but he had known beforehand that he would not find it all easy 
should he be left alone with her. Lizzie began. ‘My lord,” she 


said, “‘ considering all that has passed between us, you have been a 
truant.” 


“Yes ;—I admit it—but——”’ 

“With me, my lord, a fault admitted is a fault forgiven.” Then 
she took her old seat on the sofa, and he placed himself on the chair 
which Frank Greystock had occupied. He had not intended to own 
a fault, and certainly not to accept forgiveness ; but she had been too 
quick for him ; and now he could not find words by which to express 
himself. “In truth,” she continued, “I would always rather remem- 
ber one kindness than a dozen omissions on the part of a friend.” 

“Lady Eustace, I have not willingly omitted anything.” 

“So be it. Iwill not give you the slightest excuse for saying 
that you have heard a reproach from me. You have come at last, 
and you are welcome. Is that enough for you ?” 

He had much to say to her about the diamonds, and, when he was 
entering the room, he had not a word to say to her about anything 
else. Since that, another subject had sprung up before him. 
Whether he was, or was not, to regard himself as being at this 
moment engaged to marry Lady Eustace, was a matter to him of 
much doubt; but of this he was sure, that if she were engaged to 
him as his wife, she ought not to be entertaining her cousin Frank 
Greystock down at Portray Castle, unless she had some old lady, not 
only respectable in life, but high in rank also, to see that everything 
was right. It was almost an insult to him that such a visit should 
have been arranged without his sanction or cognizance. Of course, 
if he were bound by no engagement,—and he had been persuaded 
by his mother and sister to wish that he were not bound,—then the 
matter would be no affair of his. If, however, the diamonds were 
abandoned, then the engagement was to be continued ;—and in that 
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case it was out of the question that his elected bride should enter- 
tain another young man,—even though she was a widow and the 
young man was her cousin. Of course, he should have spoken of 
the diamonds first; but the other matter had intruded itself upon 
him, and he was puzzled. “Is Mr. Greystock to accompany you 
into Scotland ? ” he asked. 

“Oh dear no. I go on the thirtieth of this month. I hardly 
know when he means to be there.” 

“‘ He follows you to Portray ?” 

“Yes ;—he follows me, of course. ‘The king himself has followed 
her, When she has gone before.’” Lord Fawn did not remember 
the quotation, and was more puzzled than ever. ‘ Frank will follow 
me, just as the other shooting men will follow me.” 

“‘ He goes direct to Portray Castle ?” 

“ Neither directly nor indirectly. Just at present, Lord Fawn, I 
am in no mood to entertain guests,—not even one that I love so 
well as my cousin Frank. The Portray mountains are somewhat 
extensive, and at the back of them there is a little shooting-lodge.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Lord Fawn, Te that he had better dash at 
once at the diamonds. 

“Tf you, my lord, could manage to join us for a day, my cousin 
and his friend would, I am sure, come over to the castle, so that you 
should not suffer from being left alone with me and Miss Macnulty.” 

“At present it is impossible,” said Lord Fawn ;—and then he 
paused. ‘Lady Eustace, the position in which you and I stand to 
each other, is one not altogether free from trouble.” 

“ You cannot say that it is of my making,” she said, with a smile. 
“You once asked ,—what men think a favour from me; and I 
granted it,—perhaps too easily.” 

“TI know how greatly I am indebted to your goodness, Lady 
Kustacee———”’ And then again he paused. 

“ Lord Fawn!” 

“T trust you will believe that nothing can be further from me 
than that you should be harassed by any conduct of mine.” 

“T am harassed, my lord.” 

“And so am I. I have learned that you are in possession of 
certain jewels which I cannot allow to be held by my wife.” 

“T am not your wife, Lord Fawn.” As she said this, she rose 
from her reclining posture and sat erect. 

“That is true.. You are not. But you said you would be.” 

“ Go on, sir.” 

“It was the pride of my life to think that I had attained to so 
much happiness. Then came this matter of the diamonds.” 


“What: business have you with my diamonds,—more than any 
other man ?” 
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“ Simply that I am told that they are not yours.” 

“Who tells you so?” 

‘Various people. Mr. Camperdown.” 

‘Tf you, my lord, intend to take an attorney’s word against mine, 
and that on a matter as to which no one but myself can know the 
truth, then you are not fit to be my husband. The diamonds are my 
own, and should you and I become man and wife, they must remain 
so by special settlement. While I choose to keep them they will be 
mine,—to do with them as I please. It will be my pleasure, when 
my boy marries, to hang them round his bride’s neck.”” She carried 
herself well, and spoke her words with dignity. 

“What I have got to say is this,” began Lord Fawn ;—“ I must 
consider our engagement as at an end unless you will give them up 
to Mr. Camperdown.” 

“T will not give them up to Mr. Camperdown.” 

“ Then, —then,—then——”’ 

“ And I make bold to tell you, Lord Fawn, that you are not 
behaving to me like a man of honour. I shall now leave the matter 
in the hancs of my cousin, Mr. Greystock.’”? Then she sailed out of 
the room, and Lord Fawn was driven to escape from the house as he 
might. He stood about the room for five minutes with his hat in 
his hand, and then walked down and let himself out of the front 
door. 





Cuarrer XX. 
THE DIAMONDS BECOME TROUBLESOME. 


Tie thirtieth of July came round, and Lizzie was prepared for her 
journey down to Scotland. She was to be accompanied by Miss 
Macnulty and her own maid and her own servants, and to travel, of 
course, like a grand lady. She had not seen Lord Fawn since the 
meeting recorded in the last chapter, but had seen her cousin Frank 
nearly every other day. THe, after much consideration, had written 
a long letter to Lord Fawn, in which he had given that nobleman to 
understand that some explanation was required as to conduct which 
Frank described as being to him “at present unintelligible.” He 
then went, at considerable length, into the matter of the diamonds, 
with the object of proving that Lord Fawn could have no possible 
right to interfere in the matter. And though he had from the first 
wished that Lizzie would give up the trinket, he made various points 
in her favour, Not only had they been given to his cousin by her 
late husband ;—but even had they not been so given, they would 
have been hers by will. Sir Florian had left her everything that 
was within the walls of Portray Castle, and the diamonds had been 
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at Portray at the time of Sir Florian’s death. Such was Frank’s 
statement,—untrue indeed, but believed by him to be true. This 
was one of Lizzie’s lies, forged as soon as she understood that some 
subsidiary claim might be made upon them on the ground that they 
formed a portion of property left by will away from her ;—some 
claim subsidiary to the grand claim, that the necklace was a family 
heirloom. Lord Fawn was not in the ieast shaken in his conviction 
that Lizzie had behaved, and was behaving, badly, and that, there- 
fore, he had better get rid of her, but he knew that he must be very 
wary in the reasons he would give for jilting her. He wrote, there- 
fore, a very short note to Greystock, promising that any explanation 
needed should be given as soon as circumstances should admit of his 
forming a decision. In the meantime, the 30th of July came, and 
Lady Eustace was ready for her journey. 

There is, or there was, a train leaving London for Carlisle at 
11 a.m., by which Lizzie purposed to travel, so that she might sleep 
in that city and go on through Dumfries to Portray the next 
morning. This was her scheme; but there was another part of 
her scheme as to which she had felt much doubt. Should she leave 
the diamonds, or should she take them with her? The iron box in 
which they were kept was small, and so far portable that a strong 
man might carry it without much trouble. Indeed, Lizzie could 
move it from one part of the room to the other, and she had often 
done so. But it was so heavy that it could not be taken with her 
without attracting attention. The servant would know what it was, 
and the porter would know, and Miss Macnulty would know. That 
her own maid should know was a matter of course; but even to her 
own maid the journey of the jewels would be remarkable because of 
the weight of the box, whereas if they went with her other jewels in 
her dressing-case, there would be nothing remarkable. She might 
even have taken them in her pocket,—had she dared. But she did 
not dare. Though she was intelligent and courageous, she was 
wonderfully ignorant as to what might and what might not be done 
for the recovery of the necklace by Mr. Camperdown. She did not 
dare to take them without the iron box, and at last she decided that 
the box should go. At a little after ten, her own carriage,—the 
job-carriage, which was now about to perform its last journey in her 
service,—was at the door, and a cab was there for the servants. The 
luggage was brought down, and with the larger boxes was brought 
the iron case with the necklace. The servant, certainly making 
more of the weight than he need have done, deposited it as a foot- 
stool for Lizzie, who then seated herself, and was followed by Miss 
Macnulty. She would have it placed in the same way beneath her 
feet in the railway carriage, and again brought into her room at the 


Carlisle hotel.. What though the porter did know! There was 
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nothing illegal in travelling about with a heavy iron box full of 
diamonds, and the risk would be less this way, she thought, than 
were she to leave them behind her in London. The house in Mount 
Street, which she had taken for the season, was to be given up; and 
whom could she trust in London? Her very bankers she feared 
would have betrayed her, and given up her treasure to Mr. Camper- 
down. As for Messrs. Harter and Benjamin, she felt sure that they 
would be bribed by Mr. Camperdown. She once thought of asking 
her cousin to take the charge of them, but she could not bring her- 
self to let them out of her own hands. Ten thousand pounds! If 
she could only sell them and get the money, from what a world of 
trouble would she be relieved. And the sale, for another reason, 
would have been convenient ; for Lady Eustace was already a little 
in debt. But she could not sell them, and therefore when she got 
into the carriage there was the box under her feet. 

At that very moment who should appear on the pavement, standing 
between the carriage and the house-door, but Mr. Camperdown! 
And with Mr. Camperdown there was another man,—a very 
suspicicus-looking man,—whom Lizzie at once took to be a detective 
officer of police. ‘ Lady Eustace!” said Mr. Camperdown, taking 
off his hat. Lizzie bowed across Miss Macnulty, and endeavoured 
to restrain the tell-tale blood from flying to her cheeks. ‘TI believe,” 
said Mr. Camperdown, “ that you are now starting for Scotland.” 

“ We are, Mr. Camperdown ;—and we are very late.” 

“Could you allow me two minutes’ conversation with you in the 
house ?” 

“Oh dear no. We are late, I tell you. 
chosen for coming, Mr. Camperdown!” 

“Tt is an awkward hour, Lady Eustace. I only heard this morn- 
ing that you were going so soon, and it is imperative that I should 
see you.” 

“Had you not better write, Mr. Camperdown ?” 

“You will never answer my letters, madam.” 

“ J—I—TI really cannot see you now. William, the coachman 
must drive on. We cannot allow ourselves to lose the train. I 


am really very sorry, Mr. Camperdown; but we must not lose the 
train.” 


What a time you have 


“Lady Eustace,” said Mr. Camperdown, putting his hand on the 
carriage-door, and so demeaning himself that the coachman did not 
dare to drive on, “I must ask you a question.” He spoke in a low 
voice, but he was speaking across Miss Macnulty. That lady, there- 
fore, heard him, and so did William, the servant, who was standing 
close to the door. ‘I must insist on knowing where are the Eustace 
diamonds.” Lizzie felt the box beneath her feet, and, without show- 
ing that she did so, somewhat widened her drapery. 
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“T can tell you nothing now. William, make the coachman drive 
on.” 


“ Tf you will not answer me, I must tell you that I shall be driven 
in the execution of my duty to obtain a search-warrant, in order that 
they may be placed in proper custody. They are not your property, 
and must be taken out of your hands.” 

Lizzie looked at the suspicious man with a frightened gaze. The 
suspicious man was, in fact, a very respectable clerk in Mr. Camper- 
down’s employment, but Lizzie for a moment felt that the search was 
about to begin at once. She had hardly understood the threat, and 
thought that the attorney was already armed with the powers of 
which he spoke. She glanced for a moment at Miss Macnulty, and 
then at the servant. Would they betray her? If they chose to use 
force to her, the box certainly might be taken from her. “I know 
I shall lose the train,” she said. “I knowTI shall. I must insist 
that you let my servant drive on.” There was now a little crowd of 
a dozen persons on the pavement, and there was nothing to cover her 
diamonds but the skirt of her travelling-dress. 

“ Are they in this house, Lady Eustace ?” 

“Why doesn’t he go on?” shouted Lizzie. ‘ You have no right, 
sir, to stop me. I won’t be stopped.” 

“ Or have you got them with you?” 

“JT shall answer no questions. You have no right to treat me in 
this way.” 

“Then I shall be forced, on behalf of the family, to obtain a 
search-warrant, both here and in Ayrshire, and proceedings will be 
taken also against your ladyship personally.” So saying, Mr. Cam- 
perdown withdrew, and at last the carriage was driven on. 

As it happened, there was time enough for catching the train,— 
and to spare. The whole affair in Mount Street had taken less than 
ten minutes. But the effect upon Lizzie was very severe. For a 
while she could not speak, and at last she burst out into hysteric 
tears,—not a sham fit, but a true convulsive agony of sobbing. 
All the world of Mount Street, including her own servants, had 
heard the accusation against her. During the whole morning she 
had been wishing that she had never seen the diamonds; but now it 
was almost impossible that she should part with them. And yet they 
were like a load upon her chest, a load as heavy as though she were 
compelled to sit with the iron box on her lap day and night. In her 
sobbing she felt the thing under her feet, and knew that she could 
not get rid of it. She hated the box, and yet she must cling to it 
now. She was thoroughly ashamed of the box, and yet she must 
seem to take a pride in it. She was horribly afraid of the box, and 
yet she must keep it in her own very bedroom. And what should 
she say about the box now to Miss Macnulty, who sat by her side, 
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stiff and scornful, offering her smelling-bottles, but not offering her 
sympathy? “My dear,” she said at last, “that horrid man has 
quite upset me.” 

“T don’t wonder that you should be upset,” said Miss Macnulty. 

« And so unjust, too,—so false,—so—so—so . They are my 
own as much as that umbrella is yours, Miss Macnulty.” 

“ T don’t know,” said Miss Macnulty. - 

“ But I tell you,” said Lizzie. 

«What I mean is, that it is such a pity there should be a doubt.” 

“ There is no doubt,” said Lizzie ;—‘‘ how dare you say there is a 
doubt? My cousin, Mr. Greystock, says that there is not the 
slightest doubt. He is a barrister, and must know better than an 
attorney like that Mr. Camperdown.” By this time they were at 
the Euston Square station, and then there was more trouble with the 
box. The footman struggled with it into the waiting-room, and the 
porter struggled with it from the waiting-room to the carriage. 
Lizzie could not but look at the porter as he carried it, and she felt 
sure that the man had been told of its contents and was struggling 
with the express view of adding to her annoyance. The same thing 
happened at Carlisle, where the box was carried up into Lizzie’s bed- 
room by the footman, and where she was convinced that her treasure 
had become the subject of conversation for the whole house. In the 
morning people looked at her as she walked down the long platform 
with the box still struggling before her. She almost wished that she 
had undertaken its carriage herself, as she thought that even she 
could have managed with less outward show of effort. Her own 
servants seemed to be in league against her, and Miss Macnulty had 
never before been so generally unpleasant. Poor Miss Macnulty, 
who had a conscientious idea of doing her duty, and who always 
attempted to give an adequate return for the bread she ate, could 
not so far overcome the effect of Mr. Camperdown’s visit as to speak 
on any subject without being stiff and hard. And she suffered, too, 
from the box,—to such a degree that she turned over in her mind 
the thought of leaving Lizzie, if any other possible home might 
be found for her. Who would willingly live with a woman who 
always travelled about with a diamond necklace worth ten thousand 
pounds, locked up in an iron safe,—and that necklace not her own 
property ? 

But at.last Lady Eustace, and Miss Macnulty, and the servants,— 
and the iron box,—reached Portray Castle in safety. 


AntTHony TROLLOPE. 














